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To THE conneror OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Ketter From ‘George Dempster, Esq. of Dunichen. : 


Sin, °° Sait Cle, ti Eo, 20h Ober 1808, 
w your Magazine of August last, page 872, you do me the ho» 
ponrestineasaelte eee ivan of t Rev. Dr Robertson’s, 
who, ‘in his: able Survey of the County of Inverness, expresses 
his disapprobation of thé shéep-farming of the Highlands in very 
strong terms,” Yoti add, however, that our principles, by which 
you mean our plans, for the improvement of the Highlands, though: 
founded in a desire to promote human happiness, are incorrect. 
Ong;is:naturay desirous of supporting one’s opinions by argu- 
ment, rather than quietly submit to their condemnation. The 
enclosed Essay contains my sincere sentiments on this subject. 
It is now four or five years.sirice, on the invitation of the High- 
land Society, with the allurement of an honorary:premium, I be- 
came atessayist. I sént:the enclosed Essay to Secretary of 
that Society, accompanied with all the formalities prescribed in’ 
the advertisements. Qur natural partidlity to our own composi- 
tiorts, fostered -the’ hopes of seeing my artonymous productiort 
erowned with applause, rewarded with a golden medal, and ho- 
nowréd with insertion among the Prize Essays of the Highland | 
Soviety. ‘Idon’t deny that. 1 looké@ with some impatience for 
ag ication of ‘the premiims of that Society ; nor that I felt 

some degree of disappointment when no mneiitlon wa made of 
“A & VO. xe No. 41, & Sa. 
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Sic vos non vobis vellra fertis HIGHLANDS, the motto of my 
Essay. Though I could not account for this omission, I found 
some excuse for it; making myself, however, certain, it- would 
be atoned for in the next year’s list of premiums. Next year’s 
was equally silent ; not a little word even of my Sic vos non vobis. 
At length, my impatience and mortification being at the height, 
I employed my excellent friend, Mr Commissioner Graham, to 
inquire at the office of the Society as to the fate of my Essay. 
It was well I had employed a person who is indefatigable in the 
disinterested service of his friends. My poor Essay was not’ to 
be found. Nobody had seen it; none knew where to lay their 
hand on it. It had never been read to the Society ; its existence 
was quite unknown! At last, however, after repeated rum- 
mages, it was found in some obscure corner of the office, cover- 
ed with dust and cobwebs. Vanity is very elastic. I imputed this 
unworthy treatment of my Essay to every cause, except, perhaps, 
to the true one—its want of merit. My Essay was recovered, and 
restored to its true owner; and yesterday, for the first time since 
it came again into my possession, I gave it another perusal. I do 
not think the worse of it for its not having been read to the High- 
land Society—for its having obtained naabet premium nor praise 
—nor for lying buried under the rest of the rubbish of the office 
for three long years. 1 therefore now send it to you, to favour it 
with a place in the Farmer’s Magazine. It contains some reasons 
in support of the correctness of my opinions. Let me just add, 
if your readers should think those opinions incorrect, as you do, 
it is a consolation to me to err along with the Rev. Dr Robertson, 
the well-informed late Dr Walker, and with the whole body of 
the Highland Clergy in their statistical accounts of their parishes ; 
—and that, with great respect, I am, though incorrigible, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 


Grorce Dempster. 





NOTE. 


Any thing from Mr Dempster will always be favourably re- 
ceived by the ConpucTor of this work, even though contrary to 
our sentiments, or containing plans inconsistent with the moral and 
physical circumstances of the country, for whose benefit they are 
laudably intended. ‘The remark alluded to by Mr Dempster, will 
be found in the 39th Number of this work, p. $72, where, in re- 
viewing Dr Robertson’s Survey of Inverness-shire, it is stated, 
that ‘ he (the Doctor) seems guided by principles similar to those 
which influence our worthy and benevolent friend, Mr Dempster : 
but, though these principles are, in our opinion, incorrect; yet, 
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being founded in a desire to promote human happiness, they are, 
though mistaken, entitled to respectful consideration, when exa- 
mined and discussed.’ ‘This was the whole statement which re- 
lated to our worthy friend ; and, surely, it was not calculated to 
give the slightest offence, either to him or any other person. N. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Essay on the Sheep-Farming of the Highlands of Scotland. 
Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis Montes. 


Tuar considerable tracts of the Highlands, occupied by small 
tenants, have been let as sheep farms to a single tenant, is a 
fact of notoriety. 

‘That many of those small tenants have been removed by such 
shepherds, is equally well known. 

That this is one of the causes of those little tenants emigrat- 
ing, with their wives, parents and children, though never noticed 
in any of the publications of the Highland Society, is also a 
known truth. 

That it is a great misfortune to any kingdom to lose such inha- 
bitants, will be as obvious as any of the former propositions, 
when we recollect they compose the 42d regiment. 

That a great rise of rent has been the consequence of substi- 
tuting sheep for men, must be owned, 

That it is possible to reconcile the preservation of the inhabi- 
tants with the introduction of sheep, and, of course, to attain 
the benefits that every wise proprietor would aim at deriving from 
a landed estate, is the proposition I aim at proving in this Essay. 

Since the institution of the Highland Society, no subject has 
ever been proposed for its premiums of more importance than the 
present one. 

There seldom are to be found, on any estate, any two sources of 
advantage so exactly alike, as that one of them will not. be prefer- 
able to the other, and, of course, to be preserved in preference 
to the lesser advantage, if found incompatible with the greater. 

That men are preferable to sheep, can hardly be doubted ; since 
our kingdom is exposed to the invasion of foreign enemies; and 
since it is only by men, the sheep we prize so highly, and not 
only the sheep, but ourselves, our liberty, our constitution, our 
wives, children, friends, and all that is dear to us, are to be pre- 
served from becoming the booty of plunderers, and the prey of 
our foes. ’ 

There are some regions of the earth so little favoured by na- 
ture, as hardly to be fit fcr human habitation; and se near the 
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poles, that the sun scarce conveys warmth enough for ripening 
the most ordinary fruits of the earth ;—so barren in their soil, as 
not to produce even those ordinary fruits, without great labour ;— 
so mountainous, rough, stony and marshy, as hardly to be pene- 
trable by man, and to be quite inaccessible to strangers. Never- 
theless, such is the goodness of God, as to attach to such a 
country the natives of i, with a strong degree of affection, pro- 
portioned, one would be tempted to think, to its deformity, and 
increased by it. It might, however, be found a difficult matter 
to replace such inhabitants by others born in a milder region, and 
a more fertile country. Such is the Highlands—such the High- 
landers. 

The preservation, therefore, of the inhabitants of the High- 
lands, ought to be the first care of its proprietors, and of the 
public; and,.in as far as the introduction of sheep into the High- 
lands tends to lessen the number, or even to obstruct the increase 
of the number of people, so far may sheep-farming be considered 
as not being beneficial (to use your own language) to the public, 
the proprietor, or the farmer, if by the farmer is meant the pre- 
sen! inhabitants. ‘Though the expression be ambiguous, yet, if 
not taken in the sense E have done, it would have no. distinct 

meaning whatsoever. 

When we have thus decidedly given the preference to the pre- 
servation of the Highlanders, let us inquire to what useful pur- 
poses they may be applied in time of peace, as well as war. ‘To 
attain the necessary knowledge on this subject, we must carry 
our attention to the inhabitants of other mountainous countries. 
That those are not all in as unproductive a state as the Highlands 
of Scotland, is well known to such as have visited Switzerland, 
Wales and Norway. The two former, particularly High-land 
countries, are brought nearly to as high a state of cultivation as 
the plainer countries in their neighbourhood. They are, indeed, 
brought almost into as high cultivation as they are susceptible of. 
Good roads penetrate into their most inaccessible recesses ;—their 
valleys and sea-coasts swarm with towns, villages or farm-houses ; 
—the sides of the hills are enclosed generally with the stones that 
encumbered, covered and deformed them ;—and their summits. 
are crowned with wood,—not, indeed, very valuable, from the 
bleakness of the climate, but highly ornamental ;—while trees of 
the better sorts grow luxuriantly in the valleys below. That there 
is nothing in our High-lands of Scotland, naturally condemning 
them to barrenness, is proved by what has already bess done to- 
wards cultivating some small parcels of them. TI would call to 
your recollection the gardens of the inhabitants of the towns of 
Dunkeld and Fortwilliam, made out, by the industry of the peo- 
ple, on the bleak, steep sides of mountains: I would also wish 

to 
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to attract your notice to the glebe of the minister of the parish of 
» situated on the south banks of the river Ewe in Ross- 
shire. That beneficent man has given the natives leave to settle the 
south bank of the river, which, from being barren, and stony and 
swampy, now bears very good corn and potatoes. He has secur- 
ed them by as good a tenure as he could bestow. ‘They are safe 
from rise of rent, or vexations of any kind, during his incum- 
bency ; but no longer. If that worthy pastor be removed since I 
saw his glebe, its inhabitants may have shared the fate of the in- 
habitants of ‘Ferney, who prospered while Voltaire lived, but are 
now said to be on the decline, from his having forgotten to seeure 
their tenure. There-may be also other spots in the Highlands no 
less favoured by their proprietors’ indulgence to their people, that 
-would prove still more strongly the capabilities of our Highlands, 
though they have escaped my cursory view of that country. But 
who can dispute that spots thus cultivated would produce a bet- 
ter rent, in time, to its proprietor, than could be afforded by the 
grazing of sheep upon them in their natural state of wildness :— 
and, if a few spots, why not many? I may therefore venture 
to affirm, that it is to political, not physical causes, that the very 
uncultivated state of our Highlands is in a great measure to be a- 
-scribed ; more especially, if the genuine character of the native 
inhabitants were well understood, they would be found, not only 
from their strong attachment to their native mountains, well qua- 
lified to improve their country, but also from other circumstances. 
“They are frugal, hardy—easily maintained ; they are virtuous ci- 

-tizens in every sense of the word. 
Away, then, with all hesitation about the comparative value of 
‘Highlanders and sheep. Many of them are descended from your 
ancestors. ‘Their ancestors have stood by yours in the wildest feu- 
dal state of our society. ‘To their, bravery it may have been ow- 
ing, that you have not been ousted of your fair possessions, by 
-the lawless violence of some more powerful neighbour. These 
surmises may be only traditionary ; but their exploits—their re- 
-cent exploits, in the.general ‘cause of their King and Country, and 
in every quarter of the globe—are recorded in every page of our 
gazettes; and, should the impression escape our memories, it 
will not be forgotten by our enemies. “Would it be unworthy of 
a Highland society to come to one leading resolution, not by a 
cold vote, but by acclamation,—Tiat the care and preservation 
and comfort of the inhabitants of the Highlands, is the first object 
of the Highland Society? Let this resolution be printed in Gaelic 
and English, and in large characters, and affixed on every coor of 
every kirk in the Highlands ; and then let our sole premium, for 
one year, be a tender of the whole yearly funds of the society for 

the best plan for carrying this our resolution into effect. 
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Far be it from me to contend for such a prize; but I humbly, 
and with the duest deference to men of superior talents, and a 
far more intimate knowledge of the people and their country than 
I pretend to possess, beg your permission to suggest such mea- 
sures as would contribute, in my poor opinion, to the speedy cul- 
tivation and population of the Highlands. 

imo, Give every Highlander, who cultivates but a span of 
ground, a lease for life, with full leave to cultivate as much as he 
pleases of the waste ground surrounding him ; and exempt him 

yom every species of persunal service, that he may have the entire 
command of his own time. 

2do, Let every proprietor, who possesses a convenient spot for 
the purpose, ou the sea-shore, or on the banks of sea-lochs, des- 
tine part of it for a town or village ;—lay out its plan ;—fix the 
quit-rent ;—and invite settlers to carry on such fisheries as the si- 
tuation is best adapted to, whether of herrings, cod, ling, sun- 
fish or seals 

Stio, The joint influence of the Society must be employed to 
induce the Government to pierce the country with good roads 
and bridges in every direction. 

4to, The Society should appoint surveyors to inspect the pre- 
sent state of the Highlands, an‘ the progress made towards its 
improvement ; and print the report annually. 

5io, The proprietors themselves might cast an eye over their 
people ;—hear and redress their little grievances ;—and distribute 
premiums among the meritorious. And, that I may not be want- 
ing in my attention to sheep, of the value of which I am fully sen- 
sible, let the inhabitants be encouraged, by premiums and other- 
wise, to substitute sheep in place of their present breed of starv~ 
ed cattle. Sheep haye the adv rantage of cattle in bearing clothing 
for us, as well as food ; in arriving at their full size in two years, 
instead of three and four that cattle require. They are to the full 
as hardy an animal as the ox. It was not by extirpating the peo- 
ple of Norfolk, that the late Lord ‘Townsend introduced good 
farming and sheep into that county: the two went hand in 
hand. . Why may not the same system be adopted in the High. 
lands ! 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Improvements on the Duke of Buccleugh’s Estates— Regulations for 
building Hoyses—Mode of. setting Land, §ec. 
Sir, 


HavincG, in my two last letters, informed your readers of the 
manner in which surface-draining on sheep farms, aie 
an 
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and irrigating of land, are practised on the Duke of Buccleugh’s 
estates in the south of Scotland,—and, in my last, endeavoured 
to unfold his Grace’s recent plan for improving and beautifying 
the hitherto unimproved parts of his estate in that quarter,—it 
remains, now, that I call the attention of your readers to his re- 
gulations as to the building of houses, and his mode of setting 
land. 

With respect to his Regulation as to the building of Houses, 
his uniform rule is to furnish wood, slate and lime, and to leave 
the rest to his tenantry ;—the wood to be got from the nearest 
importing ead anit faa, =the slates from the nearest slate 
quarry, or established slate-merchant,—and the lime from what- 
ever lime-kilns they find most for their advantage. Some may 
perhaps think, that, on so extensive an estate, the Duke may be 
cheated as to these articles; but it scarcely, if ever, can happen. 
For, besides the check of conscience whith every farmer ought to 
feel, and the certainty of being discarded from the estate in con- 
sequence of detection, every house must be visited, and every 
account examined, by the master of works and improvements, 
before an order can be given on the chamberlain, to allow the 
amount of the accounts to the tenant as part of his rent. Should 
any of your readers be anxious to know how the master of works 
satisfies himself as to the justness of the accounts, it is as follows. 
The wood-merchant’s account is checked by his accurate know- 
ledge of plans, and the quantity of wood that each house should 
take ;—by his long experience in the article of examination ;— 
and by his careful inspection of the different finishings. ‘The 
slate-merchant’s account is checked thus. If the slates be Welch, 
about 1500 doubles are allowed to the rood of 36 square yards— 
800 ladies, or 600 countesses ;—but if Lancashire slates be pre- 
ferred, as they are sold not by number, like the former, but by 
weight, a ton of the different kinds reaches as follows. The best 
Londons will cover about 27 square yards—the seconds about 
24%—and the toms about 19 at an average: for much depends on 
their thickness or thinness. There is no great danger of the slater 
giving them too little cover, since he does not furnish the mate- 
rials; because a few shillings per rood are never grudged to have 
the houses water-proof ; and his employment depends on his gene- 
ral character. With respect to the lime accounts, the checks upon 
these depend rather on local knowledge than general rule; for 
different qualities of lime take different proportions of sand ; and 
some masons make poorer mortar than others. Good stones also 
take less lime than bad. In some cases, 12 Carlisle bushels, or 
6 Linlithgow bolls of shells, are suflicient for the rood of mason- 
work of 36 square yards, 2 feet thick; whereas, in other cases, 
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18 Carlisle bushels, or 9 Linlithgow bolls, will be necessary. The 
general rule, however, is to allow 16 Carlisle bushels to whin- 
stone, and 13 or 14 to free-stone. 

It is impossible to state, with precision, the proportions of ex- 
pense which the Duke and his tenantry thus pay for buildings ; 
but, from every inquiry I have made, it appears, that in dwelling- 
houses the Duke pays two-fifths for wood, slate, and lime; and 
the tenant three-fifths for carriage and workmanship. But in 
officehouses, as the work is coarser, the above proportions are pro- 
hably reversed. In this way have the houses throughout the estate 
been erected ; and no where does the tenantry appear better ac- 
commodated. It does not signify to them, whether their farms be 
in lease or not ; for they have such confidence in his Grace, that 
they cheerfully execute every improvement that may be deemed 
mecéssary ; under the perfect conyiction, that they will either be 
continued, or reimbursed. I cannot, howeyer, help thinking it an 
unequal rule for other proprietors, to propose the Duke’s allow- 
ance to their tenantry, when they ask for accommodation ; as 
that may be an capiable proposal to those whose occupancy ap- 
proaches to the nature of hereditary possession, which is very un- 
equitable to a person who has only a short Jease at rackrent, and 
is almost certain of losing the farm when that lease expires. In 
such a case, the most equitable way seems to be, for the proprie- 
tor to make all the permanent improvements himself, and the 
tenant to pay a reasonable per centage for them, 

I come now to the Duke’s manner of setting Land ;—and, as it 
is different from that of many other proprietors, shall premise it 
with some general remarks. We have heard much, from differ- 
ent quarters, of the proportions in which the profits of a farm 
ought to be divided between landlord ai:d tenant; and, for anum- 
ber of years, the most approyed writers deemed it equitable that 
the landlord should haye one part, and the tenant two. But this 
rule has of late years been departed from, as unfavourable to the 
proprietor, consequently a heayier burden has heen laid on the 
occupier of the soil. It would be presumption in me.to offer an’ 
opinion as to the specific rule that ought to be adopted, as that 
must vary, according to circumstances; but there are certain data 
which present themselyes to every one, and which certainly ought 
to regulate the mutual relations between the one and the other. 
These data are as follows. ‘That the equitable rent of land is that 
which remains after paying the interest of the farmer’s capital; — 
the expense of labour by men and horses, tear and wear ;—the 
proportion of taxes levied from the farm;—the sum which, in ad- 
dition to the interest on capital, shall give a. decent subsistence to the 
farmer and his family ;—and the risk of bad seasons and pod pate 
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chants.. Unless these be calculated upon by the tenant, when offer- 
ing for afarm, and recognized by the landlord, the connexion be- 
tween them will soon cease. Now, it is on principles like these that 
the Duke acts.. He does not wish a starving tenautry, but, on 
the contraty, considers it his duty to give them a comforiable 
subsistence. ‘Therefore, when the leases are about to expire, he 
consults with his factor and men of business about what should 
be done ;-—reviews, as may naturally be supposed, the prices of 
articles during the lease ;—considers the per centage that ought 
to be imposed, and proceeds accordingly. At the beginning of 
the present leases, the additional rent was 35 per cent., or nearly 
seven shillings in the pound; and when they expire, he will na- 
turally expect, and is certainly entitled to, a considerable advance. 
As it does. not appear foreign to the nature of my subject, to 
state the grounds of this observation, I shail here inquire in- 
to some of the reasons for the late unprecedented rise of rents. 
In the first place, it has been occasioned by the greater quantity 
of disposeable produce, and the advanced price on articles sold. 
On corn farms, every production is in greater plenty by superior 
management ; is more easily rendered marketable by the intro- 
duction of machinery; and fetches a better price from the inter- 
ruption of our relations with other countries, and the gradual de- 
preciation of the circulating medium. On feeding farms, the 
increasing prosperity of the country, and the vast consumpt by 
the army and navy, have occasioned an increasing demand among 
all ranks of people for butcher meat. This has, of course, aug- 
mented the number of animals destined for the table ; has led to 
greater skill in feeding; and consequently brought them sooner 
to market. .On sheep farms, the lambs some years ago doubled 
their price, and still keep high. ‘The black-faced sheep has been 
exchanged for the Cheviot breed. Wool, in general, has greatly 
advanced ; and rough sheep, as they are provincially called (or 
sheep’ sold with the fleece), fat sheep, and draughts, are much 
higher than before. The general increase, therefore, of articles 
for sale, and the advanced price on things sold, have enabled the 
farmers of different descriptions to pay the proprietors a larger 
rent. A second cause for the advance of rent is, that many far- 
mers’ sous wish to become farmers themselves ; that farmers who 
have lost their old farms are obliged to look after new ones ; and 
many individuals from other lines have embarked in the business. 
These have increased the number of competitors, and conse- 
quently increased the price of the article. A third cause for the 
rise of rents, is the desire of farmers to have more possessions 
than one. ‘Lhese are commonly known by the name of led- 
farms. ‘They save the expense of a family’s residence a 
; them 5 
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them; and can often be managed at less expense, from the aid 
they can give to each other. Should the led-farms happen to be 
sheep-walks, and adjoining, the advantage is still greater; for 
the additional extent of surface enables the farmer to introduce a 
more profitable way of stocking them; gives a wider range to 
the several flocks ; a greater degree of shelter from the weather; 
and a greater variety of grasses according to the seasons. Every 
farmer knows how much these tend to the general improvement 
of his stock ; and is therefore willing to give a considerable pre- 
mium for the obtaining of them. ' A fourth cause for the advance 
of rents, is the unwillingness of the old tenant to be turned out. 
He has contracted a liki:.g for the spot where he spent a consi- 
derable portion of his life; has fitted it up to his mind; knows 
the risk attending a change of ‘stock, if it happens to be a sheep 
farm; and is uncertain whether he may easily get another. He 
therefore determines to follow it up; and, knowing what it can 
yield, resolves rather to sink the profits, and something more, 
than be forced to leave it. ‘This may be thought ridiculous, and 
perhaps improbable by some of your readers; but it is neverthe- 
less true: for he considers it better to lose 40/. or 50/. a year of 
his interest, in following his ordinary employment, than going 
into a town and spending 1507. A jifth cause of the rise of rents, 
is an opinion entertained by the new tenant, that he will make 
more of the farm than the old one. This arises, either from his 
ignorance of the drawbacks to which it is subject, or from the 
confidence he has in his superior knowledge and management. 
Sometimes, indeed, it does happen, that this last is the case; for 
old men are often wedded to old opinions; but it also happens 
that, if management were all, the new one would have little to 
boast of. But there is a sixth cause for the rise of rents, and 
which serves to make it up,—that is, the constant rise on articles,’ 
and the constant fall in the value of money. Hence, to a person 
possessing articles of general request for a run of years, and pay- 
ing a money rent, he finds they become cheaper to him every 
day ; so that what, at the beginning of the lease, was found to 
be a bad bargain, turns out, in the end, to be a very good one. I 
know that there are many who are constantly telling us, that 
things are now at a height, and that those who live long will 
see a reverse; but it appears to me that we have little to fear, so 
long as our commerce continues to increase ; for commerce com- 
mands cash—cash has an insatiable desire for articles (at least 
most people find it so)—and articles will always be furnished in 
proportion to the demand. Besides this, we may notice, that the 
immense fortunes which are made by our countrymen in all quar- 
ters of the globe, flow to Britain as their common centre. ‘They 

wish 
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wish to spend their latter days at least in their native land; 
and, bringing with them the fruits of their toil and. industry, 
they naturally introduce a mode of living which increases the 
value of every article, of farm produce. So long, then, as the 
tide of commerce rolls towards Iritain, and the farmers of. Bri- 
tain have such a multitude of rich competitors for their several 
articles, they have nothing to fear, and will be enabled to pay. 
the proprietors of the soil a proportionate advance.. Need I 
add, asa seventh cause of the rise of rents, the almost universal 
custom ‘of receiving for farms private offers, or exposing them 
publickly to the highest bidders,—plans which, by calling into 
action the passions of men in public, and their jealousies in pri- 
vate, -are certainly little calculated to promote the peace and hap- 
piness of society. Of the two, however, the last is certainly the 
least exceptionable ; since, although in many case$8 the most ho- 
naurable conduct as to private offers is observed; yet, in nota 
few, a system of iniquity is carried on, which would not have 
been practised had the transaction been more.open. But both 
these modes of letting land certainly destroy that attachment 
which ought to subsist between landlord and tenant, and pre- 
vent improvements which a more generous system would have 
suggested. Should they be persisted in (and it appears likely 
that they will), it will of course become general with offerers for 
farms to have it stipulated, that every improvement which ex- 
tends beyond the lease, shall be made by the proprietor: for it 
is not to be expected that they will feather their nests for others 
to sit in them. 

I have, entered pretty fully, Sir, into some of the causes which 
have contributed to raise the rents of farms,—not because: they 
are unknown, for they ate generally acknowledged—but because 
I wished to show, on the one hand, that proprietors are entitled 
to an equitable advance of rent ; and, on the other, that tenants 
should be fairly dealt with, which, there is reason to think, does 
notealways happen in the case of private offers, as it is but too 
well known what methdds are taken to screw them up to the 
highest pitch, to make them outbid others, and even themselves.. 
How different from this is the system of his Grace! With him, 
all bidding for farms is absolutely prohibited, and thereby much 
anxiety on the part of the farmer and his family kindly prevented. 
On his extensive estate, indeed, changes to a certain extent must 
always be taking place ; but they are commonly filled up by pri- 
vate recommendation, and the farms entered to, on the general 
conditions by which the rest are held. Perhaps. it may be said by 
those who follow a contrary practice, that the Duke, in this way, 
never receives the value of his land. But the observation is un- 
, founded ; 
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founded ; for the per centage he imposes is always in his own 
power ; and I am enabled to state, that the present rent, with the 
improvements of surface-draining, mole-catching, water-meadow, 
building and enclosing, which have been carrying on since its 
commencement, have raised the real rents of his tenantry to more 
than an équality with the other farms that were taken at the same 
time. ‘They are reckoned cheap now indeed; and so they are, 
when contrasted with those that have lately been taken; but so 
are others of the same age; and the reason is obvious,—for the 
rise on articles came in the interim. What, then, it may be said, 
is the superiority of the Duke’s mode of management? I an- 
swer, that it consists less in an inferior rental, than in the single 
word security, which is the grand charm that binds the tenantry 
to his Grace. They feel none of those months of anxious sus- 
pense which the opposite system occasions. ‘The end of a lease 
alters not their management. They improve without the fear of 
being ejected ; their farms are looked upon as a species of inheri- 
tance ; and they trust that they shall descend to their childrens’ 
children. In dheet: so long as they behave properly, have a son 
to heir them, and can pay their rent, they have nothing to fear. 
This picture is no fancy-piece; for, as a specimen of the rest of 
his Grace’s estate, I may mention, that of the nineteen tenants 
which he has in the parish where I reside, the number of years 
which they and their forefathers have been in their farms are 
as follow,—11!, 16, 19, $5, 35, 4%, 46, 48, 50, 50, 51, 52, 52, 
55, 57, 67, 75, 106,* 140. 

I have thus finished the plan which I had prescribed to my- 
self with respect 10 the farms of his Grace in the south of Scot- 
land that are chiefly pastoral. With the arable farms ] have not 
interfered, because nothing occurs in them which is not com- 
mon to other farms of the same description. I shall only state, 
that they are generally in the best order, and conducted according 
to the most approved principles. Let me close, therefore, the 
whole with some reflections. 

And, first, with respect to the Duke—It must surely give him 
pleasure to see so many thriving and happy under him ; to have 


his 





* The forefathers of this person were about one hundred years in 
another farm in the parish belonging to the Buccleugh family, be- 
fore they went to the place where he now resides; so that he and 
they have been about two hundred and six years on the estate. I 
may also remark, that a tenant died here a few years ago, whose 
family ertered to their farm im the year 1688, or one hundred and 
twenty-one years ago; and that his son is still on the estate, though 
in a different parish. 
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his rents well paid, without resorting to legal distress ; and to 
find himself influencing so great a number in political questions, 
In the late confusion pd liberty and equality, it was pleasing 
to notice the extent of his power. While many other proprie- 
tors solicited their tenants, and were refused; his tenantry and 
their dependants came cheerfully forward. ‘They found them- 
selves happy under him and the existing government. They 
looked not at things with the jaundiced eye of discontent: and 
when they heard the democrat painting scenes of future bliss,— 
instead of being captivated with his sophistry, they coolly told 
him that they might be worse, but they could not be better than 
they were at present. Granting, therefore, the supposition, that 
the Duke at that time really drew not the full amount of his pos- 
sessions in gold and silver, I am certain that he drew it ina large 
return of gratitude and political influence. For, whilst proud 
and unfeeling proprietors secretly trembled at the threats of their 
discontented peasantry, his rallied round him, and were as will- 
ing to second his views as he was to propose them. I need 
scarcely add, that influence like this should not wantonly be de- 
stroyed, by the adoption of plans which the selfish, the needy, 
and the dissipated, have been forced to introduce. 

2dly, The effects of the Duke’s liberal system of management 
are evident on his tenantry. They feel exceedingly grateful for 
favours received. In their conversation, they speak of him and 
the family with affection. When they drink a glass of teddy, or 
sport a bottle of wine, the Duke is always the first toast after 
the King. And for seventeen years past, from sixty to eighty 
have met annually at Langholm, on the 13th of September, to 
drink his health ; while the birthday of the Dutchess is kept at 
Hawick, and that of the Earl of Dalkeith at Selkirk. This long 
continuance under a kind master, has had a good effect on their 
character. ‘They are in general hospitable, honest in their deal- 
ings, not litigious, and give not themselves the fashionable air of 
showing a contempt for the public institutions of religion, which 
every good man and patriot ought to respect. 

Lastly, This generous confidence between the Duke and his 
tenantry, other proprietors would do well to copy ; for proprie- 
tors were not made for themselves alone. ‘Tenants are units in 
the creation of God as well as they ; and God intends, that while 
the tenants add to the comfort of their landlords by the payment 
of their rents, these should add to the comfort of the tenantry 
by their condescension and kindness. Men may talk of grati- 
tude as they please ; but none can be grateful unless for kind- 
ness and good-will. There can, therefore, be little felt for a pro- 
prietor, who, at the end of a lease, feels no more regard for his 
old tenant than for a stranger. 

Allow 
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Allow me to thank you, Sir, for the insertion of my papers. 
I was anxious to describe a system that I had long admired, and 
which an abier pen had not undertaken. ‘he following anec- 
dote may serve both for my conclusion and mortal. On one of 
those seasons of annual festivity, when the tenant ry an d others 
met to testify their gratitude to so good a proprietor, the Earls 
of St—thm-re and ‘T'srec—nn-l chanced todine at ‘the same 
inn, and appeared to take a pleasure in seeing so many collected 
on theoccasion. ‘ Well,’ said the father of the Presbytery, ‘I 
am glad to see two nobles of the land witnessing the honour we 
are proud to pay to the birthday of his Grace. It shows them, 
that the Duke draws not only the rents, but the affections of his 
tenantry ; and the practical improvement of the whole is~- Go ye, 
and do likewise.’ 

Iam, &e. W. B. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Inutility of Plucking Potatoe- Blossoms. By the Reverend 
Charles Findlater. 


Sir, 

Tuovcn I acknowledge analogy td be our only guide to infer- 
ence, where access cannot be had to immediate and direct expe- 
riment, I would nevertheless require /hat analogy to be extreme- 
ly strong, indeed, which should command my implicit assent to 
the exclusion of verification by experiment, where practicable. 

I am led to this reflection, from having observed it taken for 
gtanted as an established fact, in some late publication in your 
useful work, under the name or authority of Sir John Sinclair, 
that, the plucking of the blossoms off potatoes ensures a greater 
weight of crop of that useful root. 

Now, Sir, { cannot help entertaining a strong suspicion, that 
this position stands upon the sole authority of analogical infer- 
ence, and that it never has been verified to actual observation. 

Ido indecd very well remember, that, at an early period of 
your publication, an anonymous paper appeared in it, in which 
the author asserted, that he had carefully instituted an experiment 
tp that purpose, in a field of potatoes,—by plucking off the blos- 
soms at all different periods, from their first appearence to their 
full expansion, and their formation into, and the ripening of, the 
seed-apple; and that the result given by the experiment was, 
that the crop of roots was more weighty, precisely in proportion 
to the earliness of the period at which the plants had been de- 
prived of these sources of exhaustion at their tops. 

Now, 2s, in agriculture, we can so little command the whole 

circumstances 
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circumstances of an experiment, and so very many causes may 
intervene to affect, in various ways, the result, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that facts should turn out in precisely exact conformity 
with any general. conclusion we might be inclined to draw from 
them, or to any theory we may have previously adopted. And, 
upon these general grounds, I recollect, I was emboldened, in a 
paper sent to your Magazine, to call in question the authenticity 
of the alleged experiment; and to presume that the facts had 
been assumed to confirm the theory, instead of the theory hav- 
ing been deduced from real facts. 

The theory seems, indeed, to have some plausibility, that, in 
regard to animal or vegetable nature, the given quantity of the vis 
vite, if confined to a single purpose, should exert itself more 
strongly within this limited sphere, than when tt is allowed to ex- 
pand over a larger field of occupation. And, hence, in regard to 
animals, the vulgar supposition, that the docking of horses tails 
tends to invigorate their backs,—though it must be acknowledged, 
that, in regard to the human species, no such practical reliance 
seems ever to have been placed upon this theory, as to lead to the 
prescription of the amputation of limbs, for the cure of inanition, 
according to the proposal of your correspondent MuNcHAusEN 
in his ludicrous exposure of the assumption of analogical infer- 
ences for facts. In the vegetable world, however, various facts, 
seemingly well ascertained, would appear to give considerable 
plausibility to such a supposition ; ‘such as the disincumbering of 
fruit trees of their superfluous wood, by pruning, to the seeming 
increase of their prolific powers; and, in plants cultivated for 
the leaf, as tobacco, the destruction of the seminal parts, to ob- 
tain more nourishment for the leaves ; so that it is by no means 
surprising, that a theory, seemingly supported by such strong a- 
nalogies, should have been hastily adopted in regard to the pota- 
to; and that alleged facts in confirmation of it, should have 
been admitted without rigorous examination. 

It is reported of Professor Wilkie, the author of the Epigo- 
niad (who, in his day, set the example of improved farming to 
his neighbourhood), that it was his constant care to guard against 
the seductions of analogy, in his agricultural practice, in never 
allowing himself to acquiesce in a single analogical inference, till 
he had fairly submitted it to the test of direct experiment. From 


a perfect conviction of the soundness of this maxim, I, this sea- 

son, instituted a blossom-plucking experiment, for my own private 

satisfaction; and I communicate to you its result, as contained in 
my register of it. 

1809. 19th July.—Selected six drills of my potatoe field, as 
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marked distance, plucked off alternately the blossoms of one drill, 
leaving the next untouched. 

15th August.—For the third time, examined the experimenting 
drills, and plucked off any blossoms that had appeared. 

$0¢h.—Again examined, and no fresh blossoms to be found. 

13t/ Oct.—Measured the breadth of the six drills, from the 
middle of the drill at the one outside, to the middle of the hol- 
low furrow beyond the other outside drill; which was four Scots 
ells ; for facility of calculation, marked off nine ells in length 
(which contained, within a trifle, the whole of the length of drilis 
on which the experiment was made), giving precisely one Scots 
falls, or the 160th part of a Scots acre. Set two men to raise 
them with three-pronged forks, the one to raise the plucked drills, 
the other those left untouched ; making the one begin some time 
hefore the other, that, working at some little distance, their respec+ 
tive produces might not mix. The products were then weighed ims 
mediately ; the weight of those whose blossoms had been pluck 
ed was 6 stone 1i pounds Dutch (the pound 174 English ounces, 
and the stone 16 of these pounds); the weight of those left un- 
touched was3.6 stone 14 pounds; making a difference of 3 pounds 
in favout of those left untouched—or as 2200:to 2140 stones 
Dutch weight to the Scots acre—or, nearly, as $8:to 37. 

I have thus stated the experiment and the result ; from which 
any one may draw his own conclusions. For my own part, as: 
such a minute difference might easily arise from original differen 
ces in the subject of experiment, not apparent to the eye:;:I 
should not consider it as decisive of superiority or inferiority, on 
whichever side it had fallen. L ais 

My experiment having been instituted for the purpose of ascer-’ 
taining the difference upon the root, I did not attend particularly: 
to the effect.wpon the stem or leaves ; I can only say that,,so long: 
as the blossoms continued, no difference struek mevin the expe-’ 
rimenting drills, but that of having, or of wanting, blossoms; and. 
upon the general decay of blossom; I perceived no difference 
at all, bela 

It might have been worth while to have ascertained,: by some 
proper ,hydrostatic process, the difference of specific gravity 3! 
but, from, the bulk of the unit (so to speak), I saw that such mi-~ 
nute difference as might exist, eould not easily have been des. 
tected by common measuring ; artd I found some part of them: 
had been used, before any other mode was thought of. I car 
only say, that, to: myself, and to the two men whe: raised themy: 
the heap from the plucked drills (before being pat in sacks: 
to be carried to where they were weighéd) seemed to have the 
odds in bulk, if any there was,-in its Gouiah that we — 
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clined to think, that if there should be any difference in the weight, 
it would turn out in favour of the drills whose blossoms had been 
plucked. If any conclusion could be drawn from such vague ob- 
servation, it would seem as if the plucked drills had been of less 
specific gravity; or, in other words, that they were of less 
weight in proportion to their bulk. 

As Lam clearly of the same mind with your late correspond- 
ent Nobody, that opinions ought to stand solely upon the argu- 
ments adduced in support of them, and ought therefore to be 
anonymous ; but that es ought to be always attested ; I, there- 
fore, subscribe myself, Your constant reader, 

Manse of Saeed 


197k Oct. 1809. Cuarves FINDLATER. 


P. S. T attempted this experiment some years before ; but gave 
it up, in-consideration of a high wind, in the blossoming season, 
which tore off most of the blossoms. In this respect, this season 
was perfectly favourable. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. : 


Observations upon the Making and Repairing of Réads. 


Sir, 

Wuixe the country was unenclofed, commerce, too trifling 
to attract attention, and the profits thence arifing inadequate to 
the conftru@tion of roads, the tracks from town to town, for the 
fake of being paflable in all weathers, were neceflarily the drieft 
that could be found ; confequently, often oyer heights, and almoft 
always circuitous. In the progrefs of improvement, fquares and 
parallelograms being deemed the moft eligible forms for. fields, in- 
dividuals were unfortunately indulged in breaking the natural curves 
into right angles; by which the line of beauty and convenience was 
in many inftances lott, and the peor public fhoved into bogs, or com- 
pelled to fcramble over the fhoulders of mountains by a {till more te- 
dious route. The anarchy and hofpitality of feudal tenures having’ 
worn ont nearly about the fame period, fafhion as ufual went at once 
tothe oppofiteextreme. Strangers could onlyapproach the dwellings 
of the great by regular permiflion; and even guefts were not admitted 
but by formal invitation. The narroy precinct of the caftle-ditch, 
which permitted the near infpection of even enemies, was expand- 
ed to the utmoft limits of the high-walled park, to the utter exclu- 
fion of both followers and friends; and, which is the matter in 
hand, occafioned the ftill further protracting and zig-zagging of 
the public road. On the commencement of trade, and the intro- 
duétion of wheel-carriages, roads became a matter of ferious mo- 
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ment; but the views of thofe who were entrufted with, or had 
aflumed the fuperinten? nce, were more direéted to what the 
funds could accomplith, and what fuited their own convenience, 
than what might ultimately tend to the benefit of the faid public. 
All this, by the by, proves, that Pope was not altogezher correé& 
in afferting, that {clf-love and focial are the fame. Latterly, how- 
ever, they have been brought more nearly to coincide. The funds 
are fufficient for almoft any thing that can be proje€ted. Many of 
the truftees are heartily willing to make improvements, and-many 
important ones have aétually been made; ftill, however, there muft 
be fomething to defiderate ; for it is melancholy to obferve, that the 
horror at hills, the folly of fathion, or fome fuch unworthy motive, 
often caufe roads to be carried round the bottoms of knolls, which, 
by the fame expenfe and labour, might have been totally removed. 
But this remark applies principally to new roads; for, in old ones, 
it is ftill the pra€tice to patch the rocky rifings, which ought to be 
worked away, however refra€tory they may prove ; becaufe here- 
by four grand advantages are gained :—The road is brought nearer 
to the level; repaired without carriage ; becomes much more laft- 
ing ; and materials are furnifhed for other places. I have been led 
into thigdifcuffion, with a view to render my difquifition more re- 
fpe€table (for it is proved, by the pra€tice of all bookmakers and 
commentators, that the old adage, “‘ Good geer in fmall bundles, ” 
is not now in force), and that I might come with more weight 
and method to the purport of my paper, which is, to ftimulate 
practical engineers to afcertain the beft angle of afcent, or what de- 
tour fhould be made to overcome any obftacle, the height and di- 
re€t diftance being given. For inftance, fuppofe a conical hill, 
two miles diameter at the bafe, and one mile perpendicular, with 
fuch horfes, carts and loads as are now in general ufe, what de- 
gree of acclivity ought to be given to a fpiral road for afcending 
this hill, with moft profit to the mafter of fuch horfes, &c.? The 
folution of this difhculty would filence many felf-interefted views, 
and fave a great deal of difcuffion and altercation at diftri&t and coun- 
ty meetings. _ While upon this fubjeét, I would gladly call to the 
recolle@ion of thofe concerned, what has fo long and fo often been 
faid, and almoft univerfally affented to, on the fubje€t of broad 
rimmed wheels. There is, I believe, no obftacle to their introduc- 
tion, or rather general ufeyebut that of the “ canna be fafh’d, ” 
which might furely be got over, by fome of the agricultural focie- 
ties refolving not to purchafe any that do not run upon a furface 
of from 4} to 5 inches. No objection is ever ftarted, but that of 
the exifting ruts; and broad wheels have a tendency to obliterate 
even thefe: And, oh if I could but perfuade the Lothian road- 
makers to pound their broken metal ; and to repair, in place of re- 
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laying their roads! Cuftom, which reconciles even fkinned eels 
to their unhappy condition, may enable the natives to {pur and 
flog with unfeeling indifference, while their difmayed horfes are 
trembling and ftumbling for miles over the points of granitual cal- 
trops, which impede the progrefs, lame the feet, irritate the mind, 
and provoke the curfe of a foreign 

TRAVELLER. 


NOTE. 

So far as relates to the diftri€t in Eaft Lothian, with which the 
Conpucror of this work is particularly connected, it is afferted, 
without fear of contradiction, that the roads, for three years paft, 
have, almoft in every cafe, been only repaired, not relaid, except 
in a few particular places, where the bottom metal was entirely ex- 
haufted. It is acknowledged, that, fome years ago, the road work 
of the diftri€t was carried on fomething in the way animadverted 
upon by our correfpondent ; the confequences of which were not 
very different from thofe he has defcribed ; but he may reft affured, 
that, fo long as the road-work of the diftri€t alluded to continues 
under the management of thofe to whom it prefently is entrufted, 
the like fyftem will be adhered to as has been fteadily followed out 
for the three paft years. With regard to the fufficiency of funds, 
we are inclined to confider his opinion as erroneous ; but this is 
not the proper place to invefligate that fubje&. 

N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On the Education of Farmers. 
Sir, 

In a late Number of your Magazine, I recolle& feeing the que- 
{tion difcuffed, whether it would be ufeful for farmers to receive 
a liberal education. Ido not propofe, at prefent, entering at all 
into the merits of the paper in which this inquiry is fet on foot, 
in refpeét either of the ftyle of its reafoning, or the juftnefs of 
its conclufions; but, being rather of opinion that there is fome 
mifapprehenfion pretty generally exifting as to the proper educa- 
tion of agriculturifts, and confidering the fubjeét as one of no 
{mall importance, I have made bold to trouble you with the few 
following remarks on the general queftion. 

I fhall fet out, then, with obferving, that, in confequence of the 
total diflimilarity in the circumftances of perfons pafling by the 
common appellation of farmers, it cannot eafily happen that any 
one fet of principles fhould be at once applicable alike to the dif- 
ferent conditions of life comprifed under this very indefinite defiz- 
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nation. In the eagernefs for fimplification, however, the diftinc- 
tion is extremely apt to be overlooked ; and the colour of the agri- 
cultural life being borrowed from what undoubtedly is flill its prin- 
cipal feature—a narrownefs of ftate and refources; conclufions 
may too readily be admitted on this ground, which indeed have it 
alone, and nothing neceffarily connected with agriculture, for their 
bafis. It is from the habit of viewing things in fo fuperficial a 
way, that numbers of perfons, on hearing fuch a queftion propof- 
ed as has been juft alluded to, would be ready to confider it as de- 
termined beforehand ; in other words, as altogether precluded by 
the impoflibility that, in point of faét, there can be any but one 
way of difpofing of it. Whether it fhould be found, on inquiry, 
that a learned education would be beneficial or otherwife to per- 
fons circumftanced like the inferior order of agriculturifts in this 
country, it is at leaft clear, a priori, that no ingenuity of man is 
capable of arranging matters in fuch a way as to make the attain- 
ment common in that clafs of fociety. I would not be underftood 
to infinuate any thing againft the liberality of nature, whofe choiceft 
‘gifts, it is fufficiently proved, are confined to no ftate or condition 
of life. Still lefs would I willingly countenance, in the flighteft 
degree, the narrow policy which, conceiving ignorance to be the 
true bond of focial order, would fix the lower ranks in their place, 
by the fatal tie of mental degradation. But, though we fhould 
feel little inclined to quarrel with knowledge, as adverfe to the 
true enjoyment of human life,—though, with a view to that moft 
important obje&t, we would rather recommend that the diffufion 
of it might be carried to its utmoft extent ;—yet it is impofhble not 
to perceive, that nature, and the neceflity of things, fet limits to 
this progrefs, which cannot be pafled. Every one who is acquaint- 
ed with the hiltory of the human mind, ‘will recolle& indeed nu- 
merous inftances of the commanding force with which genius 
breaks through the obitacles that would ftop its career. We are 
well aware, too, how far the intelle€&tual horizon has been ex- 
tended by fparks which, in rifing up to notice, had to ftruggle 
through a deep gloom of original obfcurity : but, even if the rarer 
talents were much more common than we have reafon to believe 
they are, it is certain that no fociety could be conftituted in fuch 
a way as to give the opportunities for their development implied 
in the learned education of its peafantry. The habits of induftry 
and bodily labour to which that clafs of men mult neceffarily be 
inured from their early years,—though not naturally ; and which, 
we truft, will never, in this country, by any artificial arrangement, 
be fet at variance with the fimpler mental acquifitions comprifed 
under what is ufually called a common education, cannot, how- 
ever, be made.confiftent with the leifure and the favourable cir- 
cumi{tances 
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cumftances for undifturbed thought, which can hardly be difpenfed 
with in the more elevated walks of literature and fcience. 

In the fenfe, and with the limitations thus ftated, it is frecly ad- 
mitted that there can be but one opinion refpe@ting the fuitable- 
nefs of a fuperior education to the condition of the hufbandman. 
The incompatibility of poverty with facilities for liberal acquire- 
ment, is undoubted ;—a difcrepancy founded in neceflity, and am- 
ply vindicated by every confideration of expediency. Any attempt, 
in ordinary cafes, to reconcile things fo much at variance, would 
be evidently prepofterous ; and not more prepofterous, perhaps, 
than pofitively injurious ;—injurious by impofing on an order of 
men, little able to bear it, the expenfe of a protraéted education, 
which is not to be turned to any ufeful account in after life ;—in- 
jurious by depriving them of that affiftance from the early labour 
of their children, to which they are juftly entitled, and which a- 
lone they have it in their power to command ;—injurious to the 
partics themfelves, by preventing the growth of thofe habits in 
youth, which muft afterwards be taken up with more difficulty 
when they begin to act a part in the world ;—confequently, in all 
thefe refpects, injurious to fociety. But, after every conceflion on 
fuch grounds, it is apparent that the main queftion, viz. Whether 
hate Dee that inconfiftency between liberal education and agricul- 
tural life, abftra€tly confidered, and independently of the adventi- 
tious circumftances in which it has hitherto been viewed, which 
ought always to keep them apart, and at a diftance from each other ? 
—as to this queftion, I fay, it evidently remains ftill entire, and is 
not in the leait influenced by any obfervation hitherto made. It is 
but too common, in various departments of reafoning, fo to connect 
certain accidental circumftances with the principal fubje@, that, 
in the progrefs of the argument, the thing chiefly to be had in 
view, comes, in a great meafure, to be loft fight of ; and the re- 
fult obtained, confequently, though perhaps true, is not that truth 
for the determination of which the inquiry was originally fet on 
foot. There is this further inconvenience, that, in the confufion 
of ideas produced in the attendance on fuch difcuflions, the danger 
is confiderable that miftakes fhould occur as to the propofitions 
really proved ; and opinions be perhaps unguardedly taken up on 
the credit of the conclufions obtained, to which, fo far from fup- 
porting them, they do not, in ftri€tnefs, afford the flighteft coun- 
tenance. The application of thefe remarks is fufficiently obvious. 
‘The principles which have been juft allowed to pafs without exa- 
mination, as being indeed felf-evident, reach the queftion refpeét- 
ing agricultural education merely by accident, and in one fet of 
circumftances which are neither infeparable from, nor peculiar to 
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it. That liberal education cannot commonly fall to the lot, and 
would be incompatible with the purfuits of the inferior claffes of 
fociety, is equally true, whether the immediate objets of the ob- 
fervation be perfons engaged in hufbandry, in trade, or in manu- 
fa€tures. Various reafons may have concurred to prevent the 
former employment, for a longer period than the other, from pro- 
fiting by the improvements of increafing civilization. It has at 
length, however, begun in its degree to be refcued from the hands 
of refourcelefs poverty, and ill direéted though painful labour. 
Capital, obfervation, and regular method have already proved, in 
fome meafure, what ufeful auxiliaries they might become in this 
moft important department of induftry; and no one who has any 
right fenfe of the further and greater benefits that might be de- 
rived from their continued cooperation, will be very forward in 
maintaining principles which, even by conftruction, might feem 
to indicate a preference for the maxims or the practices of rude 
barbarity. 

In this point of view, the queftion refpe€ting the proper edu- 
cation of agriculturifts aflumes a new afpeét ; and, if it be admit- 
ted that perfons in the fuperior conditions of life have facilities of 
advancement in that refpect, and opportunities of turning their at- 
tainments to profit, which cannot be common to them with thofe 
in different circumftances, the only objections that can arife to the 
due employment of thefe advantages, muft be fuch as are found- 
ed in fomething peculiar to the individual profeflion. Now, if it 
be meant that the agricultural art fhould be profecuted on liberal 
principles,—if it be defirable that the improvements begun to be 
made in it fhould be either retained or further extended,—it is un- 
queftionable, that a previous good education, on the part of thofe 
by whom thefe things are to be effe€ted, muft be of very great— 
indeed, one might fay, of indifpenfable importance. It-is not to 
be denied, that, in whatever circumftances a man is to make this 
the bufinefs of his life, a confiderable portion of the attention of 
his early years cannot be better laid out than in the acquifition of 
a minute and even practical acquaintance with every detail of 
which it is to be his part afterwards to fuperintend at leaft and di- 
rect the execution. But there mult affuredly be fome difference 
between exertions voluntarily direéted to this precife purpofe, and 
labours which, however they may be in fome refpeéts attended 
with fimilar refults, are, in their immediate motive, the offspring 
of uncontroulable neceflity. In the one cafe, the want of daily 
bread impofing for each day its ftated meafure of toil, there can 
be, to perfons fo circumftanced, but little time left for refle€tion. 
They are led, almoft irrefiftibly, to regard the tafk before them as 
the fingle point round which their thoughts are to centre; and it 
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is only matter of accident, if fome happy conception fhould, on 
any occafion, carry them, to advantageous purpofe, out of that 
fphere, or off the diftin€ track which they have been accuftomed 
to tread. But when, from previous eafinefs of condition, the op- 
portunity is afforded of {pending the noviciate in a manner purely 
preparatory to the duties of after life, the fame rigid and perfever- 
ing application in the laborious occupations of hufbandry can nei- 
ther be neceffary nor proper. ‘I'he requifite degree of {kill in re- 
{pect to thefe, it is prefumed, may be attained by occafional ef- 
forts and attentions recurring at proper intervals in a fpace of time 
comparatively fhort. The habits of a€tual and perfonal labour 
which there is no reafon to fuppofe the exigencies of fuch a ftate 
will lay any ground for exercifing, there would be no propriety in 
beftowing pains to acquire. It would be extremely injudicious to 
lay: out that time for fuch a purpofe, in the difpofal of which fo 
many obje&s of fuperior utility claim their part; and to the juft 
demands of which, feverally, there will fo feldom be the means of 
doing more than adequate fatisfaction. 

It is in the period alluded to, chiefly, that the whole education 
adapted to an enlightened agriculturift, muft be acquired, which, it 
will be perceived, ought to be of fome extent,—though, in the de- 
fective ftate of our prefent experience, all that can be eafily done 
here towards a delineation of it, is, to fuggeft a few hints merely 
for future refleGion and improvement. A regular and well ap. 
proved fyftem is out of the queflion; but the following branches 
of knowledge, it is prefumed, carry along with them, though per- 
haps not all in the fame degree, the evidence of their intimate 
connexion with this objeé. 

The bufinefs of the agriculturift being chiefly with the furface 
of the earth, it will be his duty to inform himfelf particularly re- 
fpcAing the variety of fubftances, pafling by the general name of 
foils, with which it is covered; the compofition of thefe feve- 
rally; the purpofes to which they are belt adapted in the economy 
of a farm; and the means by which they may in various degrees 
be invefted mutually with each other’s properties. As moft inti- 
mately conneéted with this fubjeét, the doatrine of manures will 
claim very confiderable notice, relatively to the beft means of col- 
le€ting and increafing thefe—to the circumftances in which they 
may be moft advantageoufly applied—the moft profitable diftribs- 
tion of limited quantities of them on definite portions of ground— 
the kinds moft proper to be employed in different inftances—and 
the extent in which the application may be juttified or rendered 
neceflary in particular ftates of the land, or under certain profpeéts 
ef probable return. With the feveral operations of hufbandry, it 
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need hardly bé added, that he should be moft intimately acquaint- 
ed. He muft know on what varieties, and in what circumftances 
of ground, fome of thefe are more proper to be employed than 
others ;—the points of diftinétion by which it may be afcertained 
whether they be well or ill performed ;—and the degrees in which 
they are more or lefs fo in different inftances. 

he ftru@ture and economy of plants will claim, in like mannér, 
a fhare of his attention. It will be his part to know which are 
the genera, f{pecies, and varieties of thefe moft deferving of cul- 
ture, for the feeds, the roots, or the herbage; —the circumftances 
of foil, climate, or cultivation under which they arrive earlieft at 
maturity ;—by which the moft plentiful increafe may be obtained, 
or the greatelt perfection, acconiing to their feveral objects and 
ufe. ‘The order in which they will be moft advantageoufly made 
to fucceed each other in rotations of crops, is a point about which 
it concerns him alfo to be informed—the fitteit diftribution of 
them on farms of different qualities—the changes of treatment, in 
regard to preparation of the ground—propagation, or after care, 
proper to be induced in conformity with fach circumftances—and 
the beft and moft economical modes of colicéting, preferving, and 
finally regulating the comfumption of them. 

It will depend very much on the particular defcription of farm- 
ing to which a man attaches himfelf, whether his knowledge will 
re quire to be very extenfive in regard tothe different claffes of ufe- 
ful animals. In breeding and grazing farms, it is obvious that 
this is a matter of the very firft importanc es Where the chief ob- 
ject is the raifing of grain, it will natural y aflume a more fubor- 
dinate place ; but, in every cafe, information of this fort is well 
worth the acquiring; it may be turned to profitable account in 

various ways, and on many different occafions; and, to a cer 
tain degree, feems indeed indifpenfable. It is the bufinefs of the 
breeder and the grazier, by proper obfervations on the different 
breeds of thofe forts of animals about which they are converfant, 
to determine where, in their particular circumftances, it is their 
intereft to give a preference,—to afcertain fo much refpeQting the 
modes of life of the feveral varieties—their taftes in the article of 
food—their difeafes and remedies—that the profits from rearing 
or maintaining such animals, may be carried to the utmoft extent. 
No lefs is it the intereft of the occupant of an arable farm, that 
the cows which he has occafion to keep may be thofe that, in pro- 
portion to the expenfe of their maintenance, will yield the greateft 
returns in the accommodation of his family, the fertilization of his 
land, or by direét moncy-payments ;—that the working cattle 
which he employs on his farm be of that order, the ufe of which 
there 
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there is good reafon, on the whole, to believe the moft economical 5 
and that the treatment of them, in ¢ither cafe, in regard to food, 
labour or ot herwife, be fuch, in all refpedts, as to coincide mott 
fully in the fame purpotes. 

There being confiderable variety in the formation and principle 
of adtion of the implements of agriculture, it will be beneficial to 
thofe engaged iu that employment, to have certain information re- 
fpeling the extent of this ;--to underftand in what degree they are 
sccording to their feveral conitructions, calculated to augment the 
force of the prime mover irr rhat are the improvements which have 
been made in any of them—the defects to which they continue fub- 

jeh—and what iteps have been take a, if any,—or what hiuts, and 
ca apparently judicious, offered for their removal. With fuch a 
knowledge of the tools of his art, a man is prepared to avail him- 
felf of every aiftance in that refpect which can be procured. In- 
ftead of a tlruggle of brute {i treng: ‘dy his operations aflame the a- 
‘pe & of the ealy eiforts of ingcuuity 3 the experiments of former 
caltivators are laid under contribuiion to him; and to that ftock 
he is prepared, in his turn, if he fhould be happy enough to hit 
upon any thing ufeful, to add it for the ge sneral benefit. 

Phe acquirements hitherto ore fed, have reference particularly 
to the cultivation of the ground; and the lift, there is litle d oubt, 
might have been fwelled conde by other additions of the 
fame character. For example, as the culture of the upper fur- 
face cannot be’condu€ted in the moit fuccefsful manner, unlefs re- 
gulated in fome degree by a regard alfo to the fubfoil; as articles 
fos manure of different kinds are du 1g out of the earth; and as 
the im portat ut operation of dra uning covnot be executed to advane 
tage where nothing is known re ipecting the difpotition of its lower 
trata, the information counecied with thefe feveral circumilances, 
and neceffary to meet the exigencies implied in, or that may anil 
out of them, cannot be uniuteretting rin the view of thote thin; 13 
being done readily, and in the manner “at once the moil e aly and be- 
neficial. Where fences are to be formed and maintained, the ad- 
vantages to be expected from different kinds of thele—the beik 
modes of making, and afterwards upholding dhem—with the dii- 
tinctive traits by which the merits or defects of particular fen- 

ces, confidered comparatively with others of the fame claisy may 
be molt accurately determined, are neceflary points for inguiry and 
confideration. And, if a tenant is fo circumfltanced as to hawe 
any concern with the planting on ap eftate, which in many cales 
might be a favourable arrangement for all parties, fuitable infor- 
mation will be wanted, of courie, as to the proper treatment of 
fuch grounds, and the moit efficacious means fos turning to good 
account their produclions, 
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In addition, at the same time, to all these branches of know- 
ledge, there are others, perhaps, not less interesting to the farm- 
ér, which have respect to his occupation of lands held on certain 
stipulated terms of a proprietor, or to the occasion he will have, 
as a dealer, to dispose to the best advartage of the fruits gained 
from such possessions by his industry. Considered as a tenant, 
it is of the utmost consequence to him to be distinctly informed 
of the rights which he acquires by the lease, and, on the other 
hand, of the corresponding duties which it imposes upon him. 
The conclusions of law on this subject, with the authority of 
custom, being the principal guides by which his judgment relative 
to these matters must be directed, it will be his part to bestow 
upon them the attention necessary to his being duly apprized of 
the degree in which his interest may be affected by any limitation 
to the power of the landlord in the disposal of his estate; by ser- 
vitudes of whatever sort, whether inherent in the lands, or at- 
taching only to him as tenant; or by restrictions, such as fre- 
quently occur in transactions of this kind, respecting either his 
own management, his power of subsetting, or his privileges in 
regard to the nomination of an heir. He should be aware of the 
precise meaning in which ambiguous phrases in leases are propet- 
ly to be understood ; of the consequence to be attached to a dis- 
tinct adherence, on particular occasions, to set forms of words ; 
and of the length to which use will be allowed, in any instance, 
to come in supplement of actual stipulation. As the possessor of 
a description of marketable goods, in the judicious disposal of 
which must be found the means of his responsibility to his land- 
lord, as well as of the proper maintenance of himself and fami- 
ly, it is altogether unnecessary to say how much he is concerned 
to discover and act upon the true principles of an enlightened and 
gainful commerce. With the acuteness of a practised man of 
business, he must bring at one view before him the gains and the 
losses which are to be expected, according as he shall adopt one 
or another mode of turning to account his produce. If a distant 
market offers the temptation of a greater price, it is necessary to 
place overagainst this, the increased expense of carriage, with the 
additional risk, whether as affecting the safe transit and delivery 
of the goods, or the recovery of payment. With the probabili- 
ty of enlarged returns from delay of sale, are to be contrasted 
the certainty of the present prices, the danger of injury to the 
article from keeping, and the possibility of disappointment in 
the hope entertained. In counterbalance to the advantage of an 
easy and immediate disposal of the whole, or a great part of the 
commodities destined for sale, but on the condition of a long cre- 
dit, are to be taken the chances of the occurrence, perhaps at no 
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distant period, of a ready-money market. The comparative va- 
lue isto be determined of payments immediately made, and of 
obligations against some future period, as well as the security, 
properly estimated, which one such obligation gives over another. 
‘The circumstances are also to be had in view, which seem to con- 
nect the greater probabilities of profit with particular preparations 
of the article to be brought to sale; which point out one species 
of produce as apparently more deservirg of attention than ano- 
ther; or which direct, in the nearer or more remote stages of 
the necessary previous care, to the economical employment of 
jabour. The degrees of competition must be justly appreciated, 
whereof there is reason to expect more in some than in other de- 
partments of agricultural exertion ; and the nature of the impres- 
sion understood, which may be made on the neighbouring mar- 
kets, by the undulation of dealings that are taking place in the 
remotest parts of the kingdom, or even in foreign countries. 
As a matter of fundamental importance to the agriculturist, in 
each of the capacities in which he has just been considered, it 
need hardly be added, that he ought to be a very competent judge 
of the value of land, and that not only in respect of its intrinsic 
and essential qualities, but of the advantages also, or disadvantages, 
which may follow from its local position, or other circumstances 
of a more contingent nature. 

In conclusion, let it be observed, that, as several of the branches 
of knowledge which have now been enumerated, are only detach- 
ed parts or subdivisions of sciences at once extensive and interest- 
ing, it may often happen, that from the prosecution of these 
through othe also of their relations, various analogies may be 
obtained, well adapted to throw a light on the prime topics of 
research. At all events, the very exercise of the faculties in these 
or any other departments of useful investigation, must be attend- 
ed with the happy consequence of strengthening those powers, 
and of awakening such habits of attention, of reflection, and of 
discriminating observation, as may, and undoubtedly will often, 
and with very beneficial effect, come into action in the course of 
a man’s life. We say nothing of those hours of leisure, which 
occur occasionally even to the busy, and for which it cannot be 
unimportant to have resources in store, that to the softness of 
ease will add the charms of conscious dignity and progressive 
improvement. 

More questions, perhaps, have been agitated respecting words 
than things. If the short sketch now given of agricultural edu- 
cation be duly understood, it is a matter of inferior importance 
by what name that education be called. Yet the object in view has 
not been effected, if the impression respecting it be not, or rather 
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if, in practice, it should not be found to be productive of an en- 
largement, and a liberality of mind, at least much superior to 
what is usually the result of the most common mode of educa- 
tion previously alluded to. Now, I would contend, that this cul- 

tivation of mind, however it may be dispensed with i in the case of 
the mere labourer, must be of the most material consequence to 
the superior, and, as far as it can be attained, to the lower orders 
too of farmers ; and not so only, but that, in ‘the same proportion 
that such attainments become frequent among them, in the like 
proportion is the tendency to the advancement of the best inte- 
rests of agriculture, and, so far as it goes, of society. Indeed, 
the proof of these things must in a great measure be obvious, on 
the bare inspection of the particulars which have been stated as 
proper to enter into the proposed course of education. It need 
only be added, that the more a liberal comprehension of mind 
becomes the characteristic of the great body of farmers, the great- 
er undoubtedly is the inducement to men of capital and respecta- 
bility to attach themselves to their society ; from the increase of 
whom, and in result of their united exertions for the improve- 
ment of their art, or even for the bettering of their own condi- 
tion, the ultimate consequence will undoubtedly be beneficial 
both for the public and for individuals. 

It may be objected, that the test of experience is wanting for 
these things, and that it is no uncommon thing for systems to 
sound very plausibly in theory, of which any attempt to put them 
in practice discovers at once the fallacy and the inexpedience. 
But, as was formerly hinted, and as every one knows, we are 
not, in this question, quite upon untrodden ground. There is, 
even now, a class of enlightened agricukurists; and there are 
farms on a scale not unsuited to their superior resources. It 
assuredly is not proposed, that speculative knowledge should take 
place of practical skill. It is only recommended, that a due mix- 
ture of the former should give, to the latter, precision of view, and 
facility of operation ; and if instances do occur, where unguided 
theory has been eminently prejudicial, we have only to recolleé, 
on the other fide, how much this art, like all others, has been ad- 
vanced by the application of principles admitted with more Cau- 
tion, or more judicioufly employed. 

The difficulty that may be ftarted in regard to a proper provi- 
fion for thofe whom the fyftem of enlarging farms would deprive 
of their fituations, it were enough to fet to reft by obferving, that, 
however it might previoufly have been apprehended, no innova- 
tion which actually tended to the public good has ever been even- 
tually detrimental to thofe individual claffes of men that feem- 
ed moft likely to fuffer from it. The perfons fo fet loofe will un- 
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doubtedly find their proper level fomewhere elfe in foci.ty. The 
change being of that kind which mutt of neceflity be only gradu- 
al, many will have an opportunity of {pending the remainder of 
life in the fame modes and cuftoms in which, having now growa 
old, it cannot be expeéted that they fhould eafily bear any altera- 
tion. Many, divefting themfelves of their prejudices, will ven- 
ture more or lefs within the vortex of progreilive improvement ; 
and, while there may long remain enough to remind us of the 
true and ancient fimplicity of rural life, from the venerable ftem 
(now, alas! impaired by difeafe and old age) may arife a {prout yet 
to adorn and enrich our land. 

The moft puzzling queftion on this fubje& is, perhaps, that 
which may be Sbancted refpeCting the means of obtaining fuch an 
education as it has been the object of this paper to delineate fhort- 
ly, and to recommend. There is here, indeed, fomething of real 
difficulty ; for it is doubtful if there be any one inftitution ex- 
iting in this country, where the courfe of inftruction is precife- 
ly fuch that a felection could eafily be made out of it, adapted 
to the exigencies of agricultural hfe. Let us hope for better 
things. In the mean time, it is to be obferved, that there is 


not however, even now, an abfolute want, in this department, 


even of living inftructors. The opportunity that fome may de- 
rive from nature, and which, in a different way, may be open al- 
fo to others, of pafling the early part of life in fuch a fituation, as 
to profit by the leffons, the example, the whole experience of fome 
well informed pra@tical agriculturift, mult be, to one whofe deftin- 
ation it is to tread-in the fame path, invaluable. Many important 
and highly ufeful obfervations may be drawn from books, fome- 
times fcattered detachedly in works, of which the main tendency 
may have little in common with the views of fuch inquirers ;— 
fometimes proceeding in more connected order in productions pro- 
fefiedly and exclufively agricultural. In the latter clafs, I cannot 
omit the opportunity of remarking, on the utility of fuch periodi- 
cal publications as yours, which, from time to time, exhibiting, 
within moderate compa(s, a variety of information of the firft in- 
tereft in agricultural life, may be equally profitable by communi- 
cating inftru€tion to the young, as by prefenting, to the more ex- 
perienced, materials on which their judgment may be moft advan- 
iageoufly exercifed, in order to the fuccefsful profecution of their 
private affairs. Iam difpofed to augur well from the wide diffu- 
fion of fuch works; and fhall be happy, if the above obfervations 
feem likely to be of any ufe towards the objects of your Maga- 
zine, that they be admitted into fome one of the future Numbers. 
Iam, &c. 
A.M. 
TO 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter about a Sheephouse. 
Sir, 

I H&vE great pleafure in the inference I draw from certain ob- 
fervations of your correfpondent A. S., at p. 153. (vol. soth) 
of your valuable Magazine, ‘ That a houfe, capable of contain- 
ing fifty {cores of fheep, may be ereéted at the {mall expenfe of 
thirty pounds; and that a fum of one hundred pounds judici- 
oufly laid out in fheephoufes, may afford fhelter to one hundred 
and fifty fcores.” I am perfuaded your correfpondent would ren- 
der an acceptable fervice to many of the readers of your work, by 
favouring the public with a plan or fketch, and the requifite in- 
ftructions for ere€ting the buildings he alludes to. 

Lancaster, Dec. 1899. A Reaper. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Upon the Propriety of paying Land Rent in Grain, 
Sir, 

Ir has often occurred to me, that the difinclination of the ge- 
nerality of landed proprietors to grant long leafes, (upon which 
improvement fo much depends), might be got the better of, by 
the payment of rent in a fixed quantity of grain, computed at the 
fiar prices ; fuch quantity being always underftood to be a fair 
rent on an average of seasons. 

There can be no doubt but that the averfion to long leafes on 
the part of proprietors, arifes, in a great meafure, from the expe- 
rience of the rife in the money rent of the laft thirty years; or 
rather (and with more truth) from the rapid depreciation in the 
value of money during that period. Fifty or fixty years ago (with 
tenants of capital), I am told, their ideas on this fubjeét were very 
different. By the above mode, the landlord is fecure of never re- 
ceiving /ess in value than the rent contracted for; and, vice versa, 
the tenant, of never paying more; which, in f{pite of recent oc- 
currences, ought to have no {mall weight with the /atter. I do 
not pretend to have thought very deeply on this part of the fub- 
ject; but a prudent man (of capital *), in taking a farm, ought to 
look at both fides of the queftion, and be ‘ in utrumque paratus.’ 

According to this principle, I fhould prefume, that any increafe 
in the value of a farm during the currency of a leafe, muft be en- 
tirely the refult of the application of the kill and capital of the 
tenant; which increafe, no one will difpute his right to enjoy ; 
and yet the landlord (in the end) be no {mall gainer. I have no 

doubt 
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doubt heard objeCtions urged to this mode; but they appear to 
me, at this moment, of fo little weight, and fo eafily refuted, 
that (as the object of this is to promote difcuffion) I fhall avoid 
mentioning them. I can fcarcely fuppofe, however, that in a 
work fuch as the Farmer’s Magazine, this queftion has not been 
already agitated ; but as, at prefent, I have not the means of af- 
certaining that point, I truft you will excufe this addrefs, and 
alfo the loofe drefs in which it appears. You will perceive that, 
on this fubjeét, I have more in my head than I choofe to exprefs— 
though I never yet knew any good arife from mincing matters. 
At all events, the hints I have thrown out can do no harm; and 
may promote difcuflion by fome other correfpondents infinitely 
better qualified. 

In a queftion of fo much importance, I fhall conceive it honour 
enough to appear in no other light than that of a golfer’s cawwdie, 
who, having tee’d the ba’, leaves it to abler hands to play the game. 

Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
30th Sept. 1809. R. N. 5. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

On the above propofal of paying rent in grain inftead of moncy, 
the Conduétor begs leave to remark, that the payment of rent in 
the produce of the ground has always been found eminently pre- 
judicial to farmers; becaufe, in that way, the rent was uniformly 
higheft in feafons when the crop was worft, and the ability of making 
payment reduced. In favourable feafons, the deficiency of price may 
be made up by the extra quantity produced ; whereas, in unfavour- 
able ones, the additional price of grain, in fome meafure, com- 
penfates the fhortcoming in quantity. It muft be attended to, that 
a boll, or any given quantity, of grain, poffeffes a very different 
value in different feafons ; therefore, that unlefs the quantity pro- 
duced is the fame, or nearly the fame every year, what is a fair 
rent in one year may be a very unfair one in another. Alfo, that 
the income of the landlord would inceflantly vary, and always be 
higheft, when that of the farmer, and of every other member of 
the community, would be proportionally leffened. 

The following excellent obfervations on this fubje@& are extract- 


ed from the political works of that celebrated perfonage Andrew 
Fletcher, Efg. of Salton. 


“ Money rent has a yearly balance in it; for, if the year be 
fcarce, all forts of grain yield the greater price; and if the year 
be plentiful, there is the greater quantity of them to make money. 
Now, a rent paid in corn, has neither a yearly, nor any balance 
at all; for, if a plentiful year afford a fuperplus, the tenant can 
make but little of it; but if the year be fcarce, he falls thort in 
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the payment’of his corn, and, by reafon of the price it bears, can 
never clear that debt by the rates of a plectiful year; by which 
means he breske, and contribvtes to ruin his matter. The rent 
being altogether in corn, the grounds mutt be altogether in tillage; 

which has been the ruin of ali the beft counties in Scotland. ‘Th 
carriage of corn paid for rent, to which many tenants are obliged, 
being often to remote plices, and at unfeafanable times, deflroys 
their horfes, and hinders their labour. And the hazard of fend- 
ing the corn by fea to the great towns, endangers the lofs of the 
whole. ‘The matter runs a double rifk for his rent, from the mer- 
chant as well as the tenant; and the merchant making a thoufand 
difficulties at the delivering of the corn if the price be fallen, the 
bargain fometimes ends in a fuit at aw. The felling of corn is 
become a thing fo diflicult, that befides the cheats ufed im that fort 
of commerce, fufficient to difgaft any honeft man, the brewers, 
bakers, and fometimes the merchants who fead it abroad, do fo 
combine together, that the gentleman is obliged to lay it up, of 
which the trouble as well as lofs is great. ‘This caufes him to bor- 
row money for the fupply of -his prefent occafions, and is the be- 
ginning of moft mens debts. We may add to this, that by a rent 
in corn, a man comes to have one year a thoufand pounds rent, 
and the next perhaps but fix hundred,—fo that he never can make 
any certain account for his expenfe or way of living; that having 
one year a thoufand pounds to {pehd, he cannot eafily reftrain 
himfelf to fix hundred the next ; that he {pends the fame quanti- 
ty of corn (and in fome places where fuch things are delivered-in- 
ftead of rent), hay, ftraw, poultry, fheep and oxen, in a dear, asin 
a plentiful year, which he would not do if he was obliged to buy 
them. Now, the tenant in a plentiful year wattes, and in a fearce 
year ftarves: fo that no man of any fubftance will take a farm in 
Scotland ; but every beggar, if he has got half a dozen wretched 
horfes, and as many oxen, and can borrow corn to fow, pretends 

to be a tenaut in places where they pay no other rent than corn. 
“ | know there are many obje€tions made to what has been 
{aid congerning the advantages which a rent paid in money has a- 
bove one paid in corn ; but certainly they are all fo frivolous, that 
every man, upon a little reflection, may anfwer them to himfelf. 
For the chief of them are, either that the tenant will fquander a- 
way money when he gets it into his hands, or that the mafter can 
get a better price for the corn by felling it in grofs to merchants 
in the adjacent towns, or elfe by fending it to be fold at a great 
diftance. To the firft I anfwer, that no fubftantial man will 
{quander away money becayfe he has got it into his hands, though 
fuch beggars as we now have for tenants might be apt to do io. 
Aud to the fecond, that the hazard of fending corn from one place 
I or 
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of the kingdom to another by fea, and the prejudice the tenants 
fuffer from long carriages by land, do in part balance the fuppofed 
advantage ; befides, if thofe wholefale bargains were not fo fre- 
quently made, nor the corn fo often carried to be fold at the great 
towns, the merchants would be obliged to fend to the country 
markets to buy, and the prices in them would rife. In fhort, the 
changing of money-tent into corn has been the chief caufe of 
racking all the rents to that exceffive rate they are now advanced. 
And upon reflection it will foon appear, that the turning cf 
money-rents into rents of corn has been the invention of fome 
covetous wretches, who have been the occafion that all matters 
now live under the fame uneafinefs, and conftant care, which they 
at firft, out of covetoufnels, created to themfelves ; and all to get 
as much as was pofflible from poor tenants, who, by fuch means, 
are made miferable, and are fo far from improving, that they on- 
ly run out and fpoil the ground, ruin their neighbours by borrow- 
ing, and at length break for confiderable fums, though at firft they 
were no better than beggars. ” 


Account of the Division of Chirnside Common. Extracted from 
Kerr’s Agricultural Survey of Berwickshire, 


Chirnside Common, containing 2462 acres, has been recently 
divided among those having interest, by commissioners nominated 
according to the provisions of the general enclosure act, of 
Scotland. .Being the only case which has occurred in this coun- 
ty during many years, a succinct narrative of the steps of proce- 
dure may. be here given. : 

1. In the first place a proprietor of lands claiming right of com- 
mon pasture over Chirnside Common, brought a process of division 
against all the other proprietors of lands who had, or were sup- 
posed to have, interest in the common. 

2. No opposition being made, an interlocutory judgment was 
pronounced by the Lord Ordinary, granting commission to two 
gentlemen conversant.in busindss and in the value of lands in 
Berwickshire, and having no interest in the matter, to take a proof 
of the extent and limits of the Common; as so reputed, possessed, 
and enjoyed for 40 years preceding, or past memory—to describe 
‘and fix the marches or boundaries by pitting and march-stones—to 
investigate the rights of the several parties claiming shares, with 
the valued rents of the lands in respect of which they claimed— 
to divide the Common according to the several rights, on due con- 
sideration of quality and quantity, and to mark out the several al- 
‘lotments, as nearly as might be, adjacent to the original separate 
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property of each—to appoint a land-surveyor to measure and map 
the Common, and the several divisions into which it was to be al- 
lotted—to execute the commission upon the ground itself, or at 
any other adjacent place—and finally to report the whole to the 
Court. 

3. Accordingly, the commissioners proceeded to the ground, 
attended by a number of witnesses, who had been Iong conversant 
in the extent and boundaries of the Common; and having peram- 
bulated it, with the advice and assistance of these witnesses, who 
were all examined upon oath; and having compared this proof 
with a perambulation and map which had been made 40 years 
before, they fixed the marches and boundaries, directing their 
sworn surveyor to make a survey and plan, distinguishing sepa- 
rately upon it the contents of all the several plots or areas that 
appeared to be of different qualities and values. 

4. In the next place, proof respecting the possessions and cuse 
tomary occupations of the various properties for which claims 
upon the Common were made, was taken seriatim by the com- 
missioners, by the examination of a multitude of witnesses; and 
the rights of the claimants were respectively decided upon, with 
the amount of the valued rent of the property ef each allowed 
claimant, for those parts of their properties to which rights or 
usages upon the Common had been substantiated. 

5. ‘The commissioners then ascertained the value of each plot 
in the plan and survey, by inspection, assisted by several respect- 
able farmers having no interest, and in so doing estimated some 
ef these plots or areas so low as 6d. an acre rent, and others so 
high as 12s. with numerous intermediate valuations, estimating 
the rental value of the whole 2462 acres at 263/. 8s. 11d. yearly, 
in its then state, or 2s. and a penny farthing the acre of average 
rent. 

_ 6. The next step was dividing the whole among those having 
right, in proportion to the valued rents of their respective proper- 
ties upon which they had established their several claims, quantit 
and quality of the several shares always considered. All which 
allotments were marked out by distinguishing pits and march- 
stones, and aceurately delineated and distinguished upon a map 
or plan of the whole. 

Lastly. The whole proceedings of the commissioners, with 
the various documents, plans, and proofs, and their final interlo- 
cutory judgment upon the whole matters committed to their 
charge, were reported to the Court of Session, the supreme court 
of civil judicature in Scotland, to be there confirmed; and, there 
being no opposition, were confirmed accordingly, and are placed 
on record, as.a lasting memorial of the whole transaction. 


According. 
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According to the best information which could be procured, 
the whole expense attending this division amounted to about 
L. 1000; which was levied upon the several persons to whom 
shares of the Common were allotted, in exact proportion to the 
valuation of their respective shares. It is to be noticed that the 
act of Parliament gives no authority to the commissioners to en- 
close the whole common, or the several allotments; and, accord- 
ingly, enclosure forms no part of the procedure in the division of 
commons in Scotland; but every proprietor of land may enclose 
his own property. And if aconterminous proprietor should after- 
wards avail himself of a boundary fence, in the subsequent en- 
closure of his own grounds, he is bound to reimburse the other 
proprietor for one half of the expense of that boundary fence. * 


* 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Estimate of the Expense of Enclosing by Hedge and Ditch. 


Sir, 

Observing that the gentleman who favoured your readers with 
a calculation of the expense of enclosing and subdividing into 8 
enclosures a square field of 200 acres with stone and lime walls 
(Vol. X. p. 196.), is requested to make a similar calculation of the 
expense of enclosing and subdividing by hedge and ditch, L was 
led to make the following estimate, applicable to this question. 
Should you deem it worthy to appear in your Magazine, along 
with the calculation which there is reason to expect the gentleman 
alluded to will have the goodness to make on the same subject, 
it may afford the means, at least, of comparing the rates of labour 
in different parts of the country, 

The calculation is founded on the supposition that the ditches 
are to be 5 feet wide at top, 1 foot at bottom, and % feet deep; 
that the earth thrown out occupies the same extent of ground 
that the ditch itself does, and that the thorns are planted 4 inches 
asunder. 

C2 4 Outside 


* Where the boundaries between any conterminous properties hap- 
pen to be so crooked or ineonyenient as to prevent enclosures from 
being made, on the application of either proptietor to the Sheriff of 
the county, such an exchange is made, upon fair terms, as may render 
enclosure easily practicable. In all cases a proprietor can oblige the 
owner of an adjoining estate to pay half the expense of an ordinary 
fence, on the boundary between the estates, on giving previous notice 
of his intention to enclose. 
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4 Outside and 4 inside ditches, each 44.72 chains - $57.7600 
Deduct 15 crossings, each * - .0675 - 1.0125 
$56.7475 
Allowing 6 Scots ells to the rood, $56.75 chains give 1427 roods. 
Expense of cutting Lrood - - - L.O 1 O 
Thorns for ! rood, reckoning 1000 to 
18 roods, at 12s. p. thousand - - - 0 O 8 


Expense of lrood - - - L.O 1 8 

Expense of 1427 roods - - - - - - L118 184 
Length of ground lost by the ditches 356.7475 chains 
Breadth of ditto - - - - = = .1850 


Ground lost in all 48.16 square chains=4.816 acres. 

Supposing the land to be worth $1. p. acre, the an- 
nual expense to the tenant will be— 

Rent of 4.816 acres of ground lost, at $/. p. acre, 

L.14 8 114 

Interest on 1182. 18s. 4d., at 7} p.cent. 8 18 45 


L.23 7 4 
L.142 5 8 
— 


The loss may be placed in another point of view, 

 thus— 

The tenant pays the original rent of 200 acres, at 37. 600 0 © 
Additional ditto- - - + - = + + = 818 4 





L.608 18 4 
While, instead of 200 acres, he possesses only 
195.184,—thereby paying 3/. 2s. 45d. p. acre. 
Should the ditches be 6 feet wide at top, and 4 feet deep, the 
whole length of ditching willbe - - - - 1426.18 roods~ 
Expence of cutting l rood - - - L.O 1 6 
Thorns as before - - - - - - 0 0 8 





Expense of Lrood - - L.O 2 2 
Ditto of 1426.18 roods - - + - L.15410 0 

Ground lost 356.545 chains by .162=5.776 acres. 
An- 


* Nota.—This deduction is rather too great in estimating the 
quantity of ditching ; but the error will not sensibly affect the re- 


sult. It will be found correct for ascertaining the quantity of ground 
lost. 
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Annual outlay to the tenant— 
Rent of 5.776 acres, at 3/. p.acre L.17 6 6% 
Int. on 1547. 10s., at 7 p.cent. - 11 i2 6 
— L.28 19 Qf 
Or, the tenant pays 611/. 12s. 6d. for 194.224 acres=3/. 2s. 114d. 
p- acre. 

Allow me, before concluding, to thank your ingenious corres- 
pondent, Calculator, for his hint, as to the method of dividing tri- 
angles by means of logarithms. ‘The following will readily sug- 
gest itself; byt, should your corrspondent simplify the operation 
still further, I apprehend he would confer a benefit on many prac- 
tical farmers. 

From the properties of similar triangles, and the nature of lo- 
garithms, it may be demonstrated that 

Log. AC—4 Log. 8.......=Log. Aa 
Log. AC—4 Log. 8+4 Log. 2=:Log. Ac 
Log. AC—4 Log. 8+4 Log. $=Log. Ae 
Log. AC—4 Log. 8+4 Log. 4=Log. Ag 
Log. AC—4 Log. 8 +4 Log. 5=Log. Ai 
Log. AC—4 Log. 844 Log. 6=Log, Al 
Log. AC—4 Log. 8--} Log. 7=Log, An * 
Iam, Sir, respectfully, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


§. M. by Perth, July 22. 1809. R. G. 


[The following paper, on constructing roads where heavy car- 
riages pass, has been transmitted to us; and we think so 
well of the plan proposed, as to resolve to try it upon a part 
of the public road with which we are connected. } 


Few things will be remembered by our countrymen with more 
satisfaction, than the facilities which have of late been added'to 
the means of communication throughout the empire. 

Among the various pursuits that distinguished public spirit to- 
wards the close of the last century, none have been attended by 
more widely diffused advantages than the improvement of our 
public roads. Forty years ago the roads, in most parts of the 
kingdom, were in a state that but ill agreed with the increasing 
wealth of the country; in many instances they were so insufh- 
cient, as to be, during a portion of every winter, almost unfit to 
further the object they were intended to promote, and to occa- 
sion a temporary and periodical suspension of intercourse. Since 
that period, they have been progressively ameliorated with the 

C3 extension 


* See Fig, p. 196. vol. X. 
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extension and improvement of our commerce ; and have under- 
gone alterations and repairs which have ultimately brought them 
to their present improved state, so gratifying to evety one whose 
experience furnishes him with the recollection of their pristine 
condition. 

For the great improvement that has taken place in this depart- 
ment of national economy, the public are indebted to the country 
gentlemen, who, taking upon theinselves the superintendance ‘of 
this important branch of public Service, have directed their exer- 
tions with a judgment and zeal that has secured success to their 
intentions, and at once stamped their conduet with the séal“of 
public approbation, and increased, in an eminent degree, the 
advantages and comforts of their countrymen. 

Notwithstanding the ability displayed in the ‘application of the 
present road system, arid hard ‘as the metal of our roads in gene- 
ral is, it is unable to resist the pressure of the wheels of loaded 
carts and waggons cooperating with the effects ptoduced by rains 
and alternate frost and thaw ; but breaks out into deep tracks and 
holes that gréatly retard the transportation of commodities, and 
endanger the safety of the machines and horses employed in their 
conveyance. These tracks, irksome during the summer, and 
rendered ten times more troublesome'in winter, when hid from 
the eye of the driver, by the wet and mud which in that season 
often covers the road, have proved particularly destructive to 
chaises and similar machines, which being of a comparatively 
slender construction, are less able to sustain the shocks they have 
to encounter in these chasms. 

That the trustees have done every thing in their power to repair 
these defects, all are agreed ; but that these repairs do not answer 
the end intended, we have only to look to the roads for proof. 
It therefore appears, that the method at present in use is insuffi- 
cient for its purpose, and that ‘some systematic change must be 
successfully resorted to for a remedy to the evil. Under this im- 
pression, the undersigned take this method of recommending the 
following plan, which, it appears to them, would contribute in’ a 
high degree, to the further improvement of our roads. 

It is proposed, that two courses of stone, each fifteen inches 
broad and nine inches deep, in blocks from nine inches to two, 
three or four feet in length, as the different quarries can conve- 
niently afford, be laid along the road, level with the surface, 
and at such a distance from each other as will suit the ordina- 
ry width of cart and carriage wheels; the stones forming these 
wheel-ways to be of area or any other stone of a sufficiently 
hard quality; which, being well secured upon a hard bottom, will 
resist, with complete effect, and for along period of time, the 
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friction of the heaviest machines. Stone proper for these wheel- 
‘ways may be procured and fabricated in-almost any situation; the 
expense of which, and also the keeping them in repair, if taken 
on an average of years, will not exceed the expense attending the 
keeping of the toads at present for a like period. One or more 
of the'stone wheel-ways may be constructed upon a toad, as cir- 
cumstances may réquire. 

It is humbly presumed, that this. plan vould dileedt i in remov- 
ing the defects above mentioned; and would thereby afford ease, 
safety and expedition, in lie of the jolting, hazard and delay, 
that at present attend travelling; and woulteal also, in a material 
degree, save the labour of the horses. 

The'annexed Plate represents the proposed improvement ; and 
the observations explanatory of it are a6: follow. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 
‘aaaa, Stones fifteen inches broad, nine inches thick, and three and 


an ef Jeet asunder, for the wheels wre to run 


bbbby The stone walls enclosing the road. th Pe 
ecce, The ordinary road metal. . ; 
THIS -PLAN 
“for i improving the public andprivate roads, throughout the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, is, with the aitmost respect, submitred’to the con- 
Vsidetation and protection of the Legislature, the Noblemen,; Gen- 
‘tlemen, and the Public in general, by their - > » 
ay * Humble and Obedient Shevants; 
BR onsckce, George J “Bui 
> Dec. 9. 1809. ‘James Nabhess Edinburgh. 


Siz, 
© Tosserve, in the note upon my letter in@ 
“your Magazine, concerning enclofing. by* yx. 
p. 196.), that you with a calculation of the rexpenfe of -enclofing 
the fame {quare 200 acres by ditch and hedge; holding i in view the 
lofs of ground occafioned-by fuch-fences. *~ 
In this‘county, we feldom, I believe, think of ditches above 4 
feét wide at top, ro inches at bottom, and 2} feet deep. Thefe 
dimenfions make the end, or any fection of the ditch, 6 fuperfi- 
cial-feet, and one rood of 184 feet, 4 cubic yards. The price may 
be confidered .1s. per rood ; thorns 15s. per thoufand; diftance in 
C4 the 
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the hedge-rows 6 inches; and wafte land 12 feet broad. Thefe 


things premifea— 
From 8 fides of 44.72 chains = - - 357-76 chains, 
Deduce 8 {paces for gates, 15 feet each = 1.62 


Each chain 74 feet 


Total in feet - - - 26354-36 
And ease 
thus. 
To 14244 roods of ditching, at 1s. L.zt 4 6 
Say 52800 thorns, at i5s. “de 39 12 50 


= 14244 roods. The eftimate may therefore fland 


L. 110 16 6 

To fallowing ne whole {pace of ditch and hedge, 
viz. 356 chaifs by 11 links = 3.9 os 4 ee 
ings, at 12s. 6d. each time 

To harrowing 4 double times, at i. each boule 
time per acre - - - - 

To rolling 4 times, at 2s. per acre each time - 

To gathering grafs, &c. three — at Is. me acre 
each time 

To cleaning 4 times the two firtt years, at 4d. per 
rood each time ; or 1d. on 14243 roods - 

To a flight digging, the third yet on we the bank, 
170 falls, atOd. 

To twitching, and forming to a point, the 4th, sth, 
6th and 7th years, at 4d. per'tood each year, or 
at 2d. per rood on the whole ° 

To intereft of firft — viz. 1fol. 16s. 6d. at 
74. ver cent. * 

Tc 16 pillars for 8 gates, backs 9 feet tound, by 6 
high, t© meafute work and half, viz. 3 = 
34 yards, at 308. - 

To 8 gates, at 21sveach, including a epank 

To prefent worth of yearly lofs on 5.6y acres oc- 

- cupiéd by fences, at 3l. per acre, me 19 years, 
viz. 171. 78. yearly = - 206 4 0 


L. 376 15 9 


Thus have I endeavoured to prefent you with a detail of the ex- 
— of whens the above quantity of ground with ditch and hedge, 
rete 
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including training up thehedge. I have here fuppofed a hedge, un- 
der fuch management, to be fencible in feven years; and’ that the 
“expenfe of enclofing is not.at an end till the fences are complete. 
The future yearly fwitching, though. proper and neceflary, does 
“Not come within the account, as not being indispensable to the 
hedge. It will {ufliciently reward the farmer’s trouble, by form- 
.ing {uch a compaét (urface as to prevent noxious birds from har- 
_bouring and breeding within its foliage. 

It might perhaps ibe defirable to fome of your readers, to know 
what might be the expenic of ditches, of greater or lefs dimen- 
fions. Bat, without inaking fuch a variety as to form a fcale of 
confiderable extent, it does not feem of much importance. Moft 
of farmers, by attending to the circumftances of their own fitua- 
tion, can determine on the fitteft fize, and calculate the expenfe 
“for themielves. 

[have taken no further notice of rent, except in eftimating the 
loft ground, where, among other things, I deducted 5]. per acre as 
_the rent of the fuppofed farm; and, having confidered 31. per 
acre as the yearly privation to the tenant, have added its prefent 
worth, in the light of an annuity, to the other permanent outlay 
in finifhing the enclofing. 

I confidered the produce of that loft ground to be totally with- 
drawn from the farmer, without allowing a diminution of his e- 
ftablifhment; and therefore only deducted from the produce the 
feed corn, and fuch particular expenfes as have no connexion with 
the yearly labour. Allow me to remark, that this 3l. per acre 
mult neceflarily exceed the fair income of the farmer; as, had 
the labour, and fuch yearly expenfes as come on the farm, per 
acre, been deducted, it would have been much less than half rent. 

I mutt here take ‘the liberty of acknowledging, that I have, in 
my. former paper, fo effe€tually enclofed the faid fatm with ftone 
walls, as to render it wholly ufelefs, without fuch an alteration as 
to afford “ free ish and entry” to the tenant—I forgot the gates ! | 
In that eftimate, I made the whole expenfe - L.1754 5 9 

educe 8 gateways, at 15 feet each, = 1.94 rood, 

at 82s. 6d. per rood.—(See Vol. X. p. 196.) - 800 


L.1746 5 9 
Add 16 circular pillars, * to meafure work and half, 


at 308. per rood, as {tated above - - 6 
Eight gates, including iron, at 21s. each - 8 


Thus, to enclofe 200 acres, with ftone and lime, 
coits - . - - L. 1760 13 9 


* I suppose the old materials to pay for the new. 
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Brought over, L. 1760 13 9 
To enclofe the fame with ditch and hedge - 376 15 9 


Difference - - L. 1183 18 0 


‘As you was fo good as hand me a copy of 4 triangle, with your 
Perththire correfpondent’s remarks as to the divifion of triangles 
in general, I take the earlieft opportunity to gratify myfelf in at- 
‘knowledging, that he has anticipated a// my ideas as to the mode of 
dividing that figure. My prattice is deduced entirely from a con- 
fideration of the properties of fimilar triangles, which are demon- 
ftrated, by our old mafter (Euclid), to be to one another as the 
fquares of their fimilar or like fides. Hence, the fquare root of 
any triangle is, to one of its fides, as the fquare root of any other, 


or any fimilar portion of the fame triangle, is to its correfpond- 
ent fide. + s 


To 


+ Your correspondent’s theorems are extremely distinct. It 
must be observed he has assumed a scale of numbers by which to 
represent the division of the triangle in question. He supposes the 
first division 1, the second 2, &c. to represent 25, 50, &c.; and his 
last division, 8, to represent 200 acres; but it is the same thing in 
fact. For, if the base line is 89.44, all the bases of the other simi- 
lar portions of the triangle will be exactly in proportion to it, as may 
be seen by the various results. He states, 

Log. of AC—4 Log. of 8 = erl; tae 

Log. of AC — 4 Log. of 8 + 4 Log. of 2= Ac. 
&c. &c. * 

Which, in plain arithmetical language, stands thus. 


- =zAaorAC+sq.roottof8= - - Aa 


—— x V¥ 2 =Ac orAC+sq.root of 8 X sq.root2=Ac .- 
v8 ke, &cs | 
That there is no multiplier in the first case, is evident from the 
very nature of the Rule of Three ; for 
V78:AC::¥1:Aa, or V8 = 2.8284: AC, or 89.44:: V1 (1) 
: $1.71, whereby the square root of 1 becomes the multiplier, and of 
course cannot be used. But, in the second and other cases, the multi- 
pliers are effective; for the square root of 2 is 1.414; and of 31.732, 
&c. Onthe great field, however,a multiplier occurs in the first instance, 


~ 


ee iia 89.445 
thus “200 : 99.44: : “25: $1.61, where =z77- = 31.61 the base 
re 141.4 


* See p. 37. 
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To fave your publifher the trouble or expenfe of a new figure 
for illuftrating' yourcorref{pondent’s ideas, I have placed italic letters 
at his'figure, to anfwer the triangle given in Vol. X. p. 196, to 
which it inay refer if he chufes. 

The Perththire gentleman has the merit of applying the above 
‘principles to a practice which I have {till reafon to think almost 
‘new; as I know ‘for certain, that many refpectable furveyors and 
Jandmesfurers have never adopted, or even thought of any fuch 
thing. Whule on this fubject, it may not be amils to mention, as 
a good praétical rule for the benefit of fome farmers, that the 
fquare root of twice the sguare chains wanted in a fquare or right- 
angled corner, conttitutes one of the two fides, which, when join- 
ed, will enclofe or cut off the quantity required in acres. For ex- 
ample, it is required to cut off, for fome particular purpofe, 44 
acre, in fuch an angle. One acre and a quarter is «24 chains. 
Take the fquire root of double 124, viz. 25, which is 5 chains. 
Thofe 5 chains, laid off from the corner of the field on each fide, 
and joined together, will cut off 14 acre, as required. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
CatcuLaTor. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
SIR, Glasgow, 26th Aug. 1809. 
Tue enclosed letter, which I have the honour to submit to 
your consideration, was wtitten at my earnest request. The im- 
portance of the subject of which it treats, will be acknowledged 
by you to be very great. It was from a perfect conviction of the 
success which the plan has had upon Mr Reid’s own grounds, and 
wherever it was tried on his recommendation, that 1 was induced 
to wish the plan generally known; and that it should stand re. 
commended by the name of a person, whose knowledge of ‘its ef- 
ficacy enabled him to speak with certainty ; and from his being an 
experienced farmer, any prejudice might be removed which might 
hinder the adoption of the plan, arising from want of confidence in 
the person by whom it was recommended. If it merits approba- 
tion, you may give it a place in your Magazine in its present form. 
If more particular information is wanted, please address the author, 
John Reid, Esq., Castle-hill, Kilbride, to my care. 
I am, your obedient servant, Joun Nimmo. 


An useful preparatory Step, when Thorn Hedges are to be planted 
on Clay Soils, recommended. 
Sir, 


Some new method of planting hedges has often been thought 
necessary; and public societies have offered rewards to per- 
sons who would point out the most proper method of mak- 


ing 
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ing thorn hedges grow in clay or tilly ground, which abounds 
in so many parts of Scotland; it being well known, that 
though thorns planted in such soils may thrive very well for 2 
number of years, if the heages are kept clean, and the ditches 
scoured, yet that, at last, though dressed as above, the roots get 
into a cold damp subsoil,—when the plants are stunted, ca’ 
nothing but a few leaves, and finally furnish a fence hardly wo 
any thing. Every practical farmer will, I am confident, attest the 
truth of what is here stated. 

About thirty years ago, I had a number of hedges to make 
through fields of cold, deep clay ; and seeing that hedges former- 
ly made upon such ground were going into decay, I began the 
following method. A drain, two or three feet deep, was thrown 
out, and the same filled with small stones to the surface; at the 
side of which drain I made a ditch three or four feet wide, and 
laid the best of the soi! immediately above the stones. In 
this good soil I planted the thorns, in a sloping direction, twelve 
inches above the stones. I wed and dressed them in the usual 
form for a few years; and when the hedges planted on the same 
lands, without a drain below them, were nigh about useless, those 
wit the drain were impenetrable fences, and I ani confident will 
continue so. 

If you please to give this a place in your valuable Magazine, it 
may induce others to follow my plan, to their great advantage. 

I was also induced to put drains below the hedges, by the following 
circumstance, which occurred a number of years before I attempt- 
ed the plan recommended. I was draining some wet land; and, 
to have a run for the same, had to cut through an old hedge that 
was made 60 years before, and was almost dead, so that cattle 
easily went over it. Some years after, the said hedge recovered ; 

_and, as far as the drain had influence, it is now a good thriving 
fence. For some time I was surprised at this circumstance, and 
could not ascertain the cause, till I recollected that a drain was 
cut below it. : 

There is another thing I wish to mention. All the old fences 
made before upon my farm, and were going into decay, are now 
provided with a drain on the back of the same, as nigh the roots 
of the thorns as possible ; and they are fast recovering. It is al- 
most needless to hinf,~that the mouths of these drains must al- 
ways be kept clear. I am sorry to observe, in the country where 
I reside, although there is a vast number of drains made, that too 
little attention is paid to give them a clear run; by which neglect, 
in time, the whole of the expenses are lost. 

‘There is an error, I think, many people fall into, when scour- 
ing old ditches, which at times is most essential; and that is, 
throwing 
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throwing up the stuff upon the roots of the thorns ; while others, 
again, take the back of the ditch almost totally away. The me- 
thod which I follow, is to keep the back of the ditch in a slope, 
from the surface to the top, at an angle of 45°; and every time 
the land is ploughed from grass, to scour the ditch, and dig the 
back of the hedge. Iam, yours, &c. 

Castlehill, Aug. 23.1809. Joun Resp. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

THREE years ago, I sent you a series of letters from a young 
farmer to his father, (vide Vol. 8. p. 83. et segg.), which, I un- 
derstand, met with a favourable reception. Influenced by the 
like motive as then guided me, namely, to disseminate practical 
information concerning rural affairs, I, at this time, take the li- 
berty of handing you some letters from the young farmer to his 
quondam preceptor, written after a farm had been taken on his 
account, wherein a picture, tolerably correct, is furnished of the 
several articles of business which usually occur during the first 
twelve months of a lease. The operations formerly detailed were 
perhaps executed upon a scale rather too large to be imitated by 
men of ordinary capitals ; but those to be now described merit a 
different character, being in fact an exact representation of what 
daily occurs in every quarter of the country. I have arranged 
the letters into four classes as formerly; one of which may, if 
you please, be presented in each Number of this volume. In 
class first, the young man is put into possession of his farm. In 
the second, the ground is cultivated and laid down for his first 
crop. In the third, his grass and turnip husbandry is described. 
And in the fourth, his harvest-work, &c. is fully explained. 
These are the leading and chief subjects discussed in each class, 
though digressions are often made to other matters naturally oc- 
curring in the course of the correspondence. I trust the whole 
will be acceptable to your readers; and, in particular, that such 
of them as are entering upon rural life, without having acquired 
knowledge in the school of experience, will, in several respects, 
be eee benefited. At all events, the correspondence may 
serve to amuse, if it does not prove beneficial to the readers of 
your Work; and, under these impressions, it is respectfully sub- 
mitted to their impartial consideration. Iam, yours, &c, 

PutLo-GEorGIcon. 


Letters from a Young Farmer to Mr Jamieson.—Class \st. 
February 8th.—Having concluded an agreement with the pro-- 
ptietor of the farm mentioned in my last, permit me to crave 
your 
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your advice with regard to my future conduct. I am encouraged 
to take this liberty, by a remembrance of your former kindness, 
and also by an impression that the firmest dependence may at all 
times be placed upon your prudence and judgment. Do, my 
dear Sir, favour me with your assistance on this occasion ; for, 
if I once go wrong, it may be a long while before I get right. 
Listen with patience to my desultory opinions; and examine with 
attention the crude and undigested schemes that may be present. 
ed. Correct me when wrong, and keep me from straying into 
the paths of error. Often have you told me, that perfect ma- 
nagement could only be learned in the school of practice; and 
that a long attendance was necessary before the ablest scholar 
could merit the character of a good agriculturist. All these 
things now rush upon my mind when I am going to enter into 
rural life, and urge me to unbosom myself to one capable of af- 
fording the aid that is wanted. Excuse these egotisms. Attri- 
bute them entirely to that anxiety which every one must, less or 
more, feel on such an occasion ; especially if without confidence 
jn their own abilities. 

The farm I have taken contains three hundred Scotch acres, 
divided into eighteen enclosures, and pretty well situated, both 
as to obtaining a full supply of lime, and to good markets, where 
produce of all sorts may be readily disposed of at a fair price. 
The soil is of different qualities and varieties ; one half of it be- 
ing a strong deep loam approaching to clay, and naturally well 
calculated for the culture of beans and wheat; about fifty acres 
are of thin clay, capable of carrying wheat if well manured, but 
apparently unfit for an extensive rotation; and the remainder is 
good turnip soil, though not of a gravelly nature; therefore, 
able to carry peas and beans. ‘The whole farm is in tolerable 
good order at present, having been preserved in shape by the 
former tenant ; that is to say, he was not permitted to take two 
white crops in succession during the last five years of his lease ;— 
a regulation which, so far as I know, has been strictly adhered 
to. According to the lease, he was also bound to leave one sixth 
of the farm in grass of different ages ; and the like quantity un- 
cropped, as a turnip or fallow break; which’prestations are com- 
plied with. He is likewise bound to leave the whole dung of the 
penult crop upon the premises for the use of his successor; so, 
from these things, you will see that my entry cannot be consider- 
ed as an unfavourable one. For the dung, and the land that is 
uncropped, value is to be paid him, according as the same shall 
be ascertained by neutral men of skill and capacity mutually ap- 
pointed. The condition of the houses and fences is also to be 
submitted to neutral men. Here, my dear Sir, allow me to re- 

quest, 
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quest that qo would act as my arbiter on this occasion. The 
matters to be determined are of some importance to me; and I 
am the more anxious to have my interest under your guidance, 
since I learned from my father that heavy losses, on one side or 
other, are often sustained, when unqualified persons sit in judge-. 
ment. The clause with regard to fences bears, that they are to 
be capable of keeping in cattle and sheep ; and as to houses, that 
they are to be in good habitable condition. To me these terms 
appear loose and unprecise ; though, to persons of experience, 
their meaning may not be doubtful. 

I come now to the rent agreed upon, which I am fearful may 
be too high; but, being offered under the express sanction of 
my father, must be reckoned as not higher than the market va- 
lue of similar soils. In short, the rent agreed upon is one thou- 
sand guineas, or three pounds ten shillings per acre, which is a 
smart one, especially as the public burdens, say property-tax, 
horse-tax, window lights, statute labour, &c. must be added ; 
and these may be computed at ninety pounds, or six shillings per 
acre more. My father, in valuing the farm, trusted much to the 
goodness of its condition, and the regular mode of cropping ex-' 
ercised for several years ; and assured me, that, under different 
circumstances, his estimate would have been curtailed consider- 
ably. He added, that he has known farms newly taken, where 
one year’s rent could not be paid out of two crops; whereas, i 
the present instance, the rent might nearly be paid at the outset. 
This, to be sure, is an important matter; freeing me from am 
expensive outlay in the first instance, which, in fact, would operate 
afterwards exactly in the same way as so much more rent. [ 
wished greatly to have had the benefit of your advice before the 
transaction was concluded ; therefore, felt much concern wher 
I learned that your other engagements prevented us from obtain« 
ing it. 

Allow me, in the next place, to solicit your advice concerning 
the most suitable rotations of cropping for the several soils de- 
scribed. I shall throw out my crude ideas on that subject, sub< 
mitting them entirely to your better judgment. 

First—On the strong loam, I am inclined to think that am 
eight course shift may be most profitably followed, especially as 
that soil is divided into eight enclosures, some of them more, 
some of them less, than twenty acres, which would cause the 
arrangement to suit well when grass was resorted to. The rota- 
tion might commence with a complete summer-fallow; 2. go on 
with wheat and grass seeds; 3. pasture; 4. pasture; 5. pasture ; 
6. oats; 7. beans; 8. wheat. My father thinks, as the land is 
well enclosed, and profits from grass husbandry on the increase, 

2 


that 
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that the benefits of this rotation may exceed those to be obtained 
from employing the plough more extensively; and that whilst on- 
ly one dunging was required during the rotation, the whole crops 
may be expected good from the vegetable manure accumulated 
during the three years of pasturage. 

Second—On the thin clays, it appears expedient to exercise 3 
gentle rotation, otherwise full crops cannot be expected. Say, 
#. summer-fallow with dung; 2. wheat and seeds; $. clover 
and ryegrass ; 4. oats. You have often told me, that grass hus- 
bandry did not pay on such soils after the first year, and that as 

ood oats were got after one year’s grass as after three years. 
Satisfied that these sentiments are well founded, I propose that 
the fifty acres of thin clay should be divided into four breaks, 
and cropped in the way described. According to any other plan, 
the same quantity of fea carmot be obtained at so little ex- 
pense of labour. In fact, five, or at the most six ploughings, 
are only required during the whole rotation. ; 

Third—As to the light soils, I am clear that turnips should be 
the basis of any rotation that may be adopted. This, I know, 
will gain your approbation. I am more doubtful about the after 
crops; but let me suppose the course to be as follows: |. tur- 
nips ; 2. wheat on'the portion of ground cleared by the first of 
March ; barley on the remainder; grass seeds to be sown with 
both ; 3. clover and ryegrass, either to be used in soiling, or ma- 
nufactured into hay; 4. oats; 5. peas and beans drilled; 6. wheat. 
There being one hundred acres of light soil, this gives about .!6% 
acres for each break. My father says the rotation is a good one, 
if dung can be administered twice in the course of it ;—a point 
which cannot be ascertained at the present moment.’ usd 

Now, let me bring the crops of the several rotations into one 
view, before calling your attention to the number of men and 
horses that will be required in their cultivation, Upon looking 
back, it appears that there will be nearly thirty-seven acres of 
wheat upon the strong loam ; twelve and a half acres upon the 
thin clay ; and twenty acres upon the light soils, supposing one 
half of the turnip break cleared in time, making, in all, seventy- 
four and a half acres annually under wheat. The extent of bar- 
ley gtound will be eight acres and a half, or thereby; of oats a- 
bout forty-eight acres ; of beans and peas about thirty-five acres ; 
of turnips nearly seventeen acres, Fesides thirty-two acres of 
plain summer-fallow. The total number of acres, therefore, un- 
der the plough in one season, according to these rotations, is two 
hundred and fifteen; whereof one hundred and thirty-one will 
earry white corn crops, and fifty-two beans, peas and turnips ; 
whilst eighty-five acres are in grass of different ages; and the te- 

2 mainder 
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mainder of the farm, viz. thirty-two acres, under the radical 
preparatory process of summer-fallow. In my humble opinion, 
the above sketch is not far amiss, especially as it includes the 
cropping of various soils, whose properties are so dissimilar, as 
to render what may be called good management upon one of them 
altogether inexpedient upon the others. 

Do you think five ploughs and ten horfes will be quite fufficient 
for carrying on the work I have chalked out ? of would you con- 
fider fix to be neceflary? ‘To fave a plough in thefe times, is the 
fame thing as to fave one hundred guineas; though I am well 
aware, if the flrength kept is below the work to be executed; 
that every faving in the firft inftance will ultimately turn out 
a real lofs to the perfon who attempts it. Still, as I remember 
that a plough with you cultivated more acres than I have mention- 
ed, and know that an extenfive farmer in this n<ighbourhood, 
whofe farm is chiefly compofed of loam and clay foils, had laft 
feafon 330 acres under grain crops, whilft his itrength did not 
exceed ten ploughs ;—I fay, when I refleét upon thefe circum- 
ftances, I cannot conceive that five ploughs will be infufficient for 
working the farm that I have undertaken. If I entertain any 
doubts, it is with regard to the fummer work; becaufe a de- 
feét in any part of what may be called the radical procefles, is 
felt during the whole of the rotation, of which they form the 
bafis. But, as a fupernumerary horfe may be ufeful, and ferve 
to keep labour agoing when a cafualty occurs, I can, with fuch an 
auxiliaty, get on with horfe-hoeing the drilled crops; at leaft, 
that neceffary work may thereby be confiderably affifted. Befides, 
as my {pring work will not be extenfive, the turnip and naked fal- 
lows.can be earlier prepared than otherwife would be pra€ticable. 
Little more labour will be required for the turnip break, than 
formerly allotted to the fame extent of barley ground; and, by 
performing that labour at an early period, the work of the feafou 
will be thereby greatly advanced. 

I have engaged five married fervants as ploughmen, and two as 
Jabourers.at odd work. Each of them is to get 12 bolls of oats, 
3 bolls of barley, and 2 bolls of peas, with maintenance for a 
cow through the year; the carriage of what coals are wanted, land 
for fowing a peck of lintfeedj and land for planting potatoes to 
the extent of one-tenth of an acre. The fervant who is to fow 
the corn, gets alfo-a pair of fhoes; and if he continues with me 
till next year; he is to receive half a boll of wheat, or the value 
of ity for ftacking the crop’: the whole are to have maintenance 
in harveft. But as: 1 will not have any harveft work for this year; 
it is Ripulated that each man is to receive 3 firlots of oatmeal in 
licu of his maintenance. ” 

YoL. XI. NO. 4. np The 
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The fallow and turnip breaks left by my predeceffor, got one 
ploughing from him, according to the leafe, for which he is to re- 
ceive payment. Iam endeavouring to engage people in the neigh- 
hourhood to crofs-plough the part intended for turnips, as foon as 
the weather permits ; and will alfo try to get the plain fallows 
crofs- ploughed as early as poflible. Upon infpe€ing the fields di- 
ligently, my father is of opinion, that no more than 12 acres 
can this feafon, with propriety, be under turnip crop, there be- 
ing a hazard that the ground would not in time be fuitably pre- 
pared. I have offered 12s. per acre for the firft and fecond fur- 
rows, and 2s. per acre for each clofe double time of harrow- 
ing ; and am in hopes thefe offers will be accepted. The reft of 
the work may be delayed till I am in poffeflion. Advife me what 
fort of ftock will be moft eligible for the grafs land at Whit- 
funday. Very likely, as there are no reftrictions upon my pre- 
deceffor in that refpe&, it will at that time be eaten down to 
the roots ; therefore, to clofe up the fields for a month may be a 
prudent meafure. ‘Ten acres of the grafs land were feeded laft 
year, and are not to be touched by my predeceflor; fo I will not 
be fcarce of horfe food at entry ; but there is no reftri€tion with 
& {fpe& to the remainder. 

I have given dire€tions to a neighbouring tradefman to make 
Ploughs, carts, harrows, &c. for me, all of the beft quality. With 
regard to the plough horfes, my father is clear that it will be beft 
to purchafe them at the fountain head, #. e. at the Weft-country 
markets ; though he fays, we may look at any roups at the time 
in the neighbourhood, and fee if any are there to be procured. 
In all thefe matters I fhall be dire€ted by my father. His advice 
fhall never be difregarded ; nor will I at any time a& contrary to 
his fentiments. He knows bufinefs, and I am only beginning to 
learn it; though, with afliftance from him and my, quondam pre- 
ceptor, I may in time be able to render fimilar aid to other people. 

Upon looking over what is faid, I find the thrafhing machine 
on the premifes has not been noticed. The machine is a good 
one, and in a complete ftate of repair; therefore I have offered 
to take it at the valuation of the celebrated Mr Merkie; a perfon 
to whom agriculture is undoubtedly under the greateft obliga- 
tions. My predeceffor agreed to this propofal at once; adding, 
that, from his perfonal knowledge of Mr Meikle, he was fure 
the bufinefs was in good hands. You are alfo well acquaint- 
ed with that ingenious mechanic; therefore I inform you, with 
pleafure, that a fubfcription has been lately opened in his behalf, 
under the aufpices of Srr Jow#n Sincarr, BarT., a gentleman well 
known to you, which promifes to fecure a fuitable reward for the 
inventor of the thrafhing machine, and the members of his fami- 


ly, 
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ly, that remain in an unprovided ftate. I do myfelf the pleafure 
of enclofing one of the fubfcription-papers ; confident that every 
exertion will be made to fill it up in your neighbourhood, fo as 
the laft days of a venerable and good man may be rendered coms 
fortable and agreeable. 

March :6.—So we cannot have your aid in fettling matters 
with my predeceflor. Surely, my dear Sir, more than ordinary 
delicacy is felt, otherwife you would not decline aéting as arbiter 
on my behalf, for no better reafon than that I refided twelve 
months under your proteétion. ‘The oblig»tion then conferred 
was on your fide, not on mine; and iurnifhes no caufe for fup- 
poling chet the ftri€teft impartiality would not be exercifed, when 
the duties of an arbiter were to be difcharged. However, I am 
obliged to you for recommending another perfon for that office, 
and fhall without lofs of time wait upon him, and requeft his af- 
fiftance. 

April 16.—Grafs-feeds were fown a few days ago amongft all 
the tallow wheat upon the farm ; and I gave perfonal attention not 
only to the fowing of the feeds, but alfo to the harrowing procefs, 
during its whole continuarice. My father, when I went to get 
that bufinefs executed, faid to me, ‘ George, remember to have 
the feeds well covered, otherwife an imperfe€t appearance of 
plants may be expected. I never faw a headland where the feeds 
did not vegetate well, owing entirely to the extra harrowing which 
that part of the field received ; whereas, I have repeatedly feen 
other parts, even of the fame fieid, imperfe€tly planted, from a 
want of fufficient harrowing.’ Prompted by thefe fuggeftions, 
I took care that a clofe double time was given to évery ridge ; and 
infifted that the harrows fhould be driven fmartly along, fo as the 
full effects of the teeth, in loofening the furface, and covering the 
feeds, might be obtained. We fowed 40 acres, part with red clo- 
ver and rye-grafs, for foiling; and the remainder with white, red 
and yellow clover and rye-grafs, for pafturage. A greater quan 
tity of feeds were given in the laft than in the firft inftance. 

The gentleman to whom you recommended me, undertook at 
once to aét as arbiter in fettling the {-veral matters betwixt me and 
my predeceffor. He feems to be pertectly up to a bulinefs of that 
kind ; for, when I waited upon him with a copy of the fubmif- 
fion, he immediately faid, that, with the gentleman appointed on 
the other fide, he would undertake to determine the refpective 
claims in four or five hours. Surprifed at this rapid mode of pro- 
cedure, and knowing of fome fubmiffions which had been carried 
on de die in diem, I ventured to hint, that longer time might be 
neceflary, to do juftice to the parties. ‘ Oh,’ faid he, in an eafy 
way, I can readily explain the . of the delay which you allude 

2 to. 
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to. Thofe who were aéting did not know the bufinefs entrufted 
to their decifion, and of courfe halted at every ftep. People ac- 
quainted with fuch matters get more cleverly forward, efpecially 
if they have been often employed. In fhort, I pledge myfelf that 
a decreet fhall be pronounced, at one fitting, upon every article in 
the fubmiflion fhown me. Nay, I tell you plainly and candidly, 
that I have been engaged in more complicated fubmiflions than 
yours, and fpent lefs time in difcufling them than what I have 
mentioned.’ Believe me, had not the gentleman been of your 
recommendation, I fhould have felt fome apprehenfions about the 
iffue of the fubmiflion; but, recommended by you, every appre- 
henfion vanifhes. 

May 3.—The turnip break is crofs-ploughed, and will next 
week be harrowed, rolled, reharrowed and hand-gathered ; after 
which, the perfon employed will give it a third furrow; in which 
ftate it muft remain till I enter to poffeflion of the farm. I have 
talked to him about crofs-ploughing the plain fallow, and offered 
14s. per acre if he will plough it mine inches deep. He does not 
feem averfe to the offer, provided he can get on wich his own bu- 
finefs, which, he alleges, has rather fallen behind during the time 
he has been engaged with the turnip land. If he declines, I fhall 
look out for fome other perfon, being fenfible of the great import- 
ance of flirring the fallows at an early period. ‘The dung on the 
farm appearing to be imperfeCtly made, I propofed to my prede- 
ceffor to have it removed from the courtine, or farm-yard, fo as 
it may be properly piled up and mixed together; and offered to 
provide fillers, if he will furnifh horfes and carts. In faét, a re- 
moval is for both our interefts. To him it muft prove beneficial, 
becaufe the dung cannot be accurately meafured in its prefent fitu- 
ation: and to me the removal mult be advantageous, becaufe, 
without it, the dung can neither be properly rotted nor fermented. 
He has agreed to the propofal ; and the removal is to commence 
on Monday, when all hands will be employed, 

May 27.—1 have now entered to pofieihon of the farm; that 
is to fay, to the grafs and fallow land, and the dwellinghoufe, cot- 
tages and ttables. My fituation, at prefent, is certainly not a com- 
fortable one; but in a few weeks, I hope matters will be fuitably 
arranged. I purchafed four horfes at fome roups in the neigh- 
bourhood, and entered them this day to harrowing the turnip break, 
fo as it might be prepared for a fourth furrow. I mean to fet out 
for Glafgow fair to-morrow, to purchafe fix other horfes; and 
next week the fubmitlion betwixt my predecefior and me is to be 
difcufled. You therefore fee that I will not be idle for fome time, 
My father and another friend mean to accompany me to Glafgow; 
and after our return, you thall hear from me. Indeed, I have al- 

ready 
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ready received fo much benefit from your inftructions, that I 
would be callous to my own intereft, were I to negle&t any oppor- 
tunity of feeking information at a fource whence the ignorant may 
always be fupplied without fee or reward. Yours, &c. 


— 


[The following. dialogue betwixt the Fram and THrasuinc- 
Mitt, printed and circulated in 1787, when the thrashing 
machine was first invented, or, which is the same thing, 
brought to a state capable of separating corn from the straw, 
has been lately sent us. We have reason to consider the 
dialogue as a production of one of our ingenious friends ; 
therefore, are induced to reprint it, especially as the subject 
of thrashing-machines has of late been much under discus- 
sion. ‘The sentiments proceeding from the Flail, are exactly 
those that were urged at the time by the great body of the peo- 
ple, against the use of machinery in the thrashing process. 
Experience has however fully proved, that the apprehensions 
then entertained were without foundation ; because at no peri- 
od has the working classes been more regularly employed, and 
better paid, than since the thrashing-machine was generally in- 
troduced. } 


—- —_— 
eee 


The Frart and THRASHING-MILL ; or, the Tasker’s Dream. 
A Dialogue. 


Ae night whan streekit on a green, 
Whan ba’my sleep had dit my een, 
Just as the moon, Heaven’s glorious queen, 
Began her light, 
Twa ghaists appear’d in battle keen, 
But bluidless fight. 


The tane stood on twa timmer shanks, 
Just yock’t, I thought, wi’ bits o’ branks ; 
The tither had baith iron cranks 

An’ scutchin’ drum, 
Sae strang that it might play its pranks 

For years to come. 


The first seem’d worn wi’ age, but still 
Black Envy seem’d its face to fill; 
For whan it keekt at Threshin’ Mill, 
As it was cant’rin, 
It, like a diel stufft wi’ ill will, 
Began the bantrin’. 
D3 
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FLAIL. 
Wanwordy gowk! newfangle sot ! 
I dinna value you a groat 
For a’ your airs ; but binna hot, 
I’m only braggin’ : 
Vil beat you in a barn for lot, 
An’ keep me waggin’. 


THRASHING MILL. 
Weel crackit o’ the simple Flail ! 
Cou’d I but get ye by the tail, 
I'd shaw your body is but frail, 
Nor fit for threshin’ : 
Ye’re just for fuel to boil the kail 
Wr dads o’ flesh in. 


My sooth! it sets ye weel to crack 
Wi sic auld-farrant senseless clack ; 
But soon, I think, Pll mak ye pack 
*Mang the defuncts : 
Your feckless body then they’ll hack 
To brimstane spunks. 


FLAIL. 
But bide a wee, an’ let my word in. 
Though ye be stronger for the burden, 
Your heart’s bluid wad I dip my sword in, 
An’ kill ye dead ; 
For mony ane besides Pate Jorpan * 
Ye’ve reft o’ bread. 


Alack-a-day | quo’ Wiiuie Hitt, * 
That e’er we heard 9’ Threshin’ Mill. 
We now maun a’ our bairnies kill, 
An’ burn our flail, 
Sin’ now their kites nae mair we'll fill 
Wi’ cakes nor kail. 


A’ wham ye keep frae honest livin’, 

Maun e’en set out and try the thievin’ ; 

The gallows maun nae mair be greevin’, 
Since its agreed, 

That ev’n the guid, wha seek for Heaven, 
Seek daily bread. 


THRASHING MILL. 
But now-a-days there’s sic ado, 
For men to paddle, delve, and plough, 
That 


——— 


** Taskers near Haddington. 
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That a’ the hands are scarce enow 
For sic improvements : 
In this light ye may justly view 
My curious movements. 
But wha kens na your pedigree, 
Ye sprang out frae the hasle tree ; 
Ye did na come o’ men like me, 
Wy art and pains ; 
I came to life just as ye see, 
Frae MEIKLE’s brains. 


FLAIL. 
Tt sets ye weel to crack o’ blood, 
Wha, like mysel’, sprang frae the wood ; 
Though I be but a simple cud, 
I’m right auld-farrant, 
An’ ane as antient as the flood, 
Might be your parent. 


To mony a thousan’ I’ve gi’en bread, 
Wha now are nummer’d wi’ the dead, 
Frae poortith these were fairly freed, 
An’ weel proteckit : 
‘What worth then is your cursed speed ? 
The diel-be-lickit. 


The first day I began the threshin’, 
Though auld fouk cou’dna bruik new fashion, 
I gied content to ev’ry station, 

Sae weel I blatter’d ; 
Till then was corn in ilka nation 

Wi nout’s feet patter’d. 


In winter whan the frost and snaw, 
An’ hail, an’ rain, an’ sleet do blaw, 
Is that a time to tak awa’ 
Auld men to paddle ? 
Or delve, or plough, or horses ca,’ 
Or ride on saddle ? 


What pity then to set adrift, 
Sic feckless men aneath the lift, 
To bide the peltin’ o’ the drift, 
An’ cankerd storm, 
Wha wi’ a flail wad made a shift 
By threshin’ corn ! 
D 4 - THRASH- 
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THRASHING MILL. 
Its true, ye ken my sylvan race, 
But I’m set aff wi’ sic a grace, 
Sae weel the plane has smooth’d my face, + 
An’ clean’d my skin, 
That ’ll defy the warl to trace 
In me my kin. 


Whan round my axletree I reel, 
W? men, wind, nout, or water-wheel, 
In twenty minutes, or I’m a diel, 

Pll clean mair strae 
Than you, if ye will thresh it weel, 

In a hail day. 


Now were I skill’d in arithmetic, 
I'd count my worth—no hypothetic ; 
But by fixt rules just as ye lay thick 
Your strokes on floor, 
An’ I my revolutions mak quick 4 
Per day or hour. 


An’ I wad draw sic grand conclusion, 
As pit your noddle in confusion, 
Nor wad I, by a quaint allusion, 
Hint at your failings ; 
Wr ev’n down thump, an’ bauld intrusion, 
I'd blame your dealings, 


FLAIL. 
Count aff your men, count aff your horses, 
An’ tear, an’ wear, an’ still what worse is, 
How light ye mak fouk’s heavy purses 
Wi? lack o’ cash ; 
Nae doubt, wi’ poor fouk’s hearty curses, 
Ye’ll never fash. 


An’ sine mak out your great account, 
An’ fairly state the full amount 
O’ what ye save, o’er sic discount, 
An’ d’se be bail, 
There’s no a pint of aquafont 
*T'ween Mill and Fiail. 


But though ye save a hunder pound, 


.’se wad, e’er mony months gae round, 


The lairds will lay it on the ground 
As yearly rent 5 
Jane else will save the hail year round 
, A teat o” bent, 
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Then wow ! what guid end are ye servin’, 
Ye beet the’ bien while poor fouk’s starvin’ ; 
The weel-inclin’d frae virtue swervin’, 
Kick Virtue’s laws, 
The honestest an’ best deservin’ 
Mak them foot-ba’s, 


Sair! sair! it grieves me whan I think 
Poor Scotland’s just on ruin’s brink ; 
An’ if ye’ll only thole a blink, 

Ye’ll find it true, 
She’ll fa’ in staps, or link frae link, 

WY sic as you. 


For sair ye heave her population, 
Which is the strength o’ ilka nation, 
Nae premium now for procreation, 
Since there’s nae need, 
Ye’ve garely seiz’d men’s occupation, 
An’ ta’en their bread. 


In days o’ yore—Hech ! sic a failin’, 
The farmers had nae ither pailin’ 
But bits o’ callants for stoops an’ railin’ 
To keep their cattle ; 
The King, when his auld troops were failin? 
Gat them for battle. 


Then have I scen the farmers’ hallants 
Weel packt about wi’ heaps o’ callants, 
Cloutin’ their shoon and singin’ ballants 
In winter e’en ; 
But now in Highlands, nor in Lawlands, 
Ye'll ne’er see ane. 


Thus had we ay a hardy race, 
Our bauldest enemies to face ; 
‘Their sturdy shanks an’ ruddy face, 
An’ weel packt skin, 
Wad made the de’il, wi’ foul disgrace, 
Himsel to rin! 
Oh Engineers! hear what I say, 
Contrive' nae gimcracks mair I pray, 
Think on perpetuum mobile, 
An’ the sad sound 
That will be rais’d that dismal day, 
Whan it is found. 
THRASH- 
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THRASHING- MILL. 
I think I’ve heard o’ twa * as good, 
Referring a’ to Robin Hood ; + 
It’s surely right to save ane’s blood ; 
But I incline 
To leave it, if ye’re in that mood, 
To honest Time. 


FLAIL. 
Content !—To Time I yield the whole ; 
An’ gif but twenty years ye’ll thole, 
My fame shall reach frae pole to pole 
In spite 0” yous 
On this I bet a guid stark foal, 
An’ eke a cow. 
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But, tho’ yé won, ye’ll mind what pains, 
Invention stretcht, and racked. brains, 
Ye caus’d to gimcrack-makers ance, 
Ere ye was born; 
Ye seem as like to thresh fouk’s banes 
As thresh their corn. . 


To broken legs and shatter’d arms, 
Add cracked sculls and scatter’d harns, 
Wi deid o’ horses—men an’ bairns, 
An’ siclike ills; 
Then wha in. Loudans, Merse, or Mearns, 
Wad thresh wi’ Mills ? 


THRASHING-MILL. 
In time my offspring shall increase 
In number as the piles o’ grass ;— 
WY wealth and honour I will bless 
My sage contriver ; 
While aff the stage the warld shall hiss 
The Supple-driver ! + 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

Please allow me to reprove the Seven Fife Lasses, mentioned in 
your Magazine, Vol. X. p. 201, as insulting a stranger, quietly 
travelling through that county. 

* & Faith, 


* Fergusson’s ‘ Plainstanes and Causey. + Debating Society. 
} The flail-thresher, or lot-tasker. 
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“ Haith, lasses, ye’re no blate! ”’—— 
Gentle Shepherd. 

Fy for shame, lasses! What ail’d ye at the American gentleman, 
when travelling peaceably (I presume) on the King’s highway ? 
Were ye of opinion that the same degree of desolation had befall- 
en Fife, as once befel Judea ?—It was prophesied, and it alsocame 
to pass, that ‘ in those days seven women should lay hold of one 
man ;’—but the Jewish lasses were more civil than those of Fife. 
Their view was merely to be ‘ called by his name, to take away 
their reproach.’ To obtain this, they were willing to ‘ eat their 
own bread, and wear their own apparel ;’—a great sacrifice for 
such a boon! And, surely, if they needed no drink, never were 
wives at a cheaper rate ! ~ I am sorry to say, your conduct 
did not betoken much either of modesty or disinterestedness. It 
was an attempt to get at the unfortunate stranger’s gear, which 
was a sordid aim ;—-and that ye so far accomplished, by extorting 
Three Shillings from him. And it seems, it was because he had 
no more on which ye could lay your fangs, that you got so little. 
How different this from the honest and generous conduct with 
which it is compared! Without any regard to his name, you 
endeavoured to assess the ill-fated man with both food and rai- 
ment for yourselves ! 

As this is a sort of extraneous matter, and by no means direct~ 
ly in point for a Farmer’s Magazine, (though it is indeed a rural 
affair), I must not trespass on the indulgence of the Conductor, 
nor the patience of his readers; but conclude with my best advice, 
which is, Shear busily, so as to make your resting-hour desirable as 
a time of rest, and not of riot. In this point of view my letter 
may be of some use in promoting the design of the Magazine. 

That this reproof may have a happy effect, not only on the Fife 
lasses, but on all who may have been guilty of such an outrage, 
and act as a warning to all others who are yet innocent, is the 
earnest desire of A Well-wisher to the Comfort of Strangers, and 
the Peace of Society— 


TraNs-FORTHICUS. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A Plan for Rewarding Mr Meikle, and also of Perpetuating the 
Memory of that Gentleman. 
Sir, 
Permit me the honour of suggesting, as one of the ways and 
means of rewarding, and also of perpetuating, the memory of Mr 
Meikle, that a medal be struck—containing on the one side a 
good likeness of him—on the other, a figure of the thrashing- 


mill 
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mill at work; with horses, assistants, suitable inscriptions, and 
dates.--These may be 
Price. 
Of Silver, one ounce, with a Ring for a Ribband, Gilt, L.2 2 
Be. -« « = « 6°: e, ss <'. "Fim, 1 11 
Do. - - - withoutaRing, - - Do. 0 10 
Of Copper, the size of a Penny Piece, - - - - - 0 5 

If well executed and speedily procured, they would probably be 
extensively subscribed for in the British Islands, if subscription 
papers were sent, at least, to every place where the Farmer’s Ma- 
gazine is sold, with a promise that the subscribers’ names shall be 
published on an additional sheet, along with that work, and a 
note to what extent subscriptions were obtained by different per- 
sons. 

This expense I incline to think the publishers will not grudge 
to defray, as in time it may do more than they are aware of to 
extend the knowledge and sale of that publication. 

If accepted, and thought likely to forward the plan, I shall 
cheerfully contribute two guineas towards the expense of the die. 

Coupled, and I hope not ingloriously for either, I beg leave to 
say, that a memoir of that eminent agriculturist and mechanical 
genius, the late William Craike, Esq. of Arbigland, would be 
acceptable to many. He was the father of regular improvements 
in this quarter :—he invented the first drill for sowing grain with 
six coulters, about the year 1760, which was a very complete 
machine. With a man, horse and boy, it easily sows four acres 
a day ; and is now made by Mr Crighton, Edinburgh, price 22. 

Mr Craike told me, in 1776, that the first was made by his 
overseer, who was bred a joiner; and that he comprehended the 
drawing and description given him, so fully, that he did not make 
a single mistake in the first attempt. He said, likewise, that for 
thirty years the sun did not rise while he was in bed ; and added, 
what was certainly still more remarkable, that he never found the 
overseer mentioned, in bed, but two or three times. 

Mr Craike persevered in the Tallian system of successive wheat 
crops, for thirteen years, with good success; but did not recom- 
mend it to general practice ; because, he said, the operations were 
too delicate for ordimavy hands. 

He had to contend with a stubborn soil; and used to observe, 
that the rental of other estates advanced as fast, with little atten- 
tion, as his did, after much expense and attention bestowed. 

Lord Kaimes cultivated his acquaintance ; and his ‘ Gentleman 
Farmer’ (perhaps the best book yet on the subject), it is said, did 
not suffer on that account :—what it recommends, was merely Mr 
Craike’s practice. 

By 
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By the insertion of this, you will add to former favours confer- 
red on, Sir, your very humble Servant, 


CaIRNENSIS. 
Dumfriesshire, 20th Jan. 1810. 


NOTE. 

Tue Conductor would willingly give a memoir of the cele- 
brated Mr Craike of Arbigland, were he provided with materials. 
He will therefore thank any of his correspondents who can fur- 
nish him with particulars concerning that eminent agriculturist, 
who, from all accounts, was not only well acquainted with every 
branch of husbandry, but also of great use in diffusing improve- 
ments through that part of Scotland with which he was particu- 
larly connected. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMEPR.’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Potato Curl. 
Srre, 

Some years ago, through the channel of your Magazine, I com- 
municated my opinion of the cause of a disease in potatoes com- 
monly called the curl. I then observed, that the curl in potatoes 
was owing to an insect in the ground, and might be destroyed, or 
prevented from doing harm, either by putting some alkaline sub- 
stance in the ground, or on the sets. 

Last season, I made the following experiments. I summer- 
fallowed a small part of a field ; and the last time it was turned 
over, which was in the month of August 1808, I sprinkled it over 
with hot limeshells, It lay in that state till the month of April. 
It was then planted with potatoes. Exactly alongside of the fal- 
low, I planted three rows, and covered each set with a little soot. 
On the same field, I planted several pecks of the same seed and 
the same dung as those planted on the fallow, and with the soot. 

Among those planted on the fallow and with soot, there was 
not one diseased plant. Amongst those piauted on the same field 
with the same dung and seed, there were some hundreds of dis- 
eased plants. 

This circumstance appears to me a clear proof, that my former 
hypothesis is just, viz. that the disease is local, and not heredi- 
tary. 

Tam, Sir, your, mcst obedient Servant, 
Ja, Inciis, 


Parkholm, near Glasgow, 
23th Jan. 1810, 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

Account of Wheat sold in Havpincron Marker, for Ready 
Moncy, from 4th November 1808 to 27th October 1909. Come 
municated by Mr ‘Topricx, Clerk of the Market. 

Weekly Monthly 
Date. Quantity. “alue. Average. Average. 
1808. BOLLS. i. 3. BD L. & D. L. Ss D. 
Nov. 4. 736 171017 6 2 6 5% 
1]. 549 1287 13 6 
18. 800 1793 2 6 
25. 842 1845 14 O 


2927 6637 
715 1517 17 
635 1374 12 
665 1505 2 
532 1196 19 
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Weekly Monthly 
Dates. Quantity. Value. Average. Average. 
1809. BOLLS. L.'s De re a iL. &. 
May 5. 236 55010 6 2 
12. 485 1003 16 6 3 
19. 534 1192 15 O 2 
26. 388 882 17 O 2 


1643 3629 19 


June 2. 637 1506 8 
9. 751 1709 2 

16. 468 10Gt 17 

23. 519 1197 8 

80. 493 1153 10 


- oo 


2868 6628 


622 1471 
614 1424 
418 1009 
616 1522 


2260 5427 


407 1017 
688 1721 
536 1328 
497 1281 


2128 5349 
°° 


376 1015 
$13 900 
$23 979 12 
332 989 16 
859 2200 | 


2203 6085 6 6 


620 1395 17 0 
531 1169 18 O 
522 1248-4 6 
341 873 0 0 
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ABSTRACT. 


Monthly Annual 
Dates. Quantity. Value. . Average. Average, 
1808. BOLLS. i .' -, oh. 
November 2927 6637 2 6 
December 3031 6651 2 3 
1809. : 
January 1854 4200 
February 2026 4662 
March 1884 4.562 
April 1892 4591 
May 1643 3629 
June 2868 6628 
July 2260 5427 
August 2128 5349 
September 2203 6085 
October 2014 4686 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Hints relating 1o an Improvement on the Thieshing Machine. 


Sir, Dalkeith, 16th February, 1810. 


Tne enclofed hints, relating to an improvement of the thrafh- 
ing machine, by Mr Alexander Scott, Ormifton (the gentleman to 
whom the premium was adjudged for the beft model of a reaping 
machine), were, yelterday, fubmitted to the confideration of the 
Daikeith Monthly Farming Club, and were by them thought wor- 
thy of attention. 

I was dife&ted by the Meeting to tranfmit them to you, and to 
inform you, that you aré at’ full liberty to give them publicity 
through the channel of the Farmer’s Magazine, if you entertain 
the fame favourable opinion of their merits. 

Mr Archibald Park, Windymains, intends to have the appara- 
tus afhxed to his machine immediately, under the dire€tion of Mr 
Scott. “Hevexpects to have it in his power to give an account of 
its trial at next meeting ; and, if agreeable, I fhall be happy to 

k awe 
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have it in my power to communicate the refult to you. In the 
mean time, I remain, with refpeét, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
Wixtiam Douctas, Sec. D. M. F.C. 
Dear Sir, Ormiston, 14th February, 1810. 
ENe.ossp are Hints relative to Thrafhing Machines, which 1 
beg leave to trouble you to lay before the firft meeting of the Dal- 
keith Farmer Society, for their confideration; and, if approven 
of, you are at liberty to make them known, in any form you think 
proper, for the benefit of farmers at large. 
I am your moft obedient humble Servant, 
To Mr Wm. Douglas, Secretary of ; ALEXANDER ScoTT. 
the Dalkeith Farming Society. 
Hints, which may serve to remove an Inconvenience that attends 
Thrashing Machines. 


The inconvenience alluded to is, that thrashing machines ge- 
nana break the straw in such a manner as to make it unfit tor 
thatch. 

With a view to remedy this, it is proposed that the farmer shall 
select all the fair standing corn of his fields, especially that part 
of it which has the strongest and tallest straw, and cause the 
same to be laid regularly into the ropes by the reapers ; as also to 
be built apart in the barn-yard. 

In the next place, it is proposed to annex the following simple 
addition * to the thrashing machine, viz. 

To place a foot-bar or treadle, in a convenient position, for the 
person that feeds the corn to the machine, to set one of his feet 
upon at pleasure. The back end of this foot-bar is to be mortised 
into a small wooden axis, of somewhat greater length than that 
ef the feeding rollers, having gudgeons to play in studs fixed to 
the floor parallel with the rollers. Near to each end of this axis, 
is also to be mortised, a short piece of wood in an opposite di- 
rection to that of the step or treadle; and to each of these pieces 
of wood, is to be hinged a spur-bar of iron, of sufficient length 
to reach up to the gudgeons of the upper feeding roller, and to 
be connected with them in such a manner, that if the treadle be 
pushed down, the spur-bars shall raise equally both ends of the 
upper feeding roller to a height sufficient to admit the straw to 
escape partially scutched. 

In this case it will be necessary that the cover above the drum, 
be made with claws to rest on the gudgeons of the upper roller ; 

VOL. XI. NO. 41. E and 
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* See Fig. L. of Plate 2. 
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and the pinion of the upper roller, in place of being connected 
to one of its gudgeons by means of a tapering socket, ought to 
be connected by a single universal joint. 

‘To those who have horse machines, this idea may be of consi- 
derable importance ; for it is well known, that the heaviest part 
of the work is that of rns the root end of the straw. For 
where the straw is all nearly of one length, it will be found that 
by the time it is one third through the rollers, there would be no 
loss of grain by suffering it then to escape; and in few cases will 
the straw of fair standing corn require to have more than two 
thirds of its length scutched. By thus allowing the root end of 
the straw to escape, the horses will be enabled to perform their 
work with much greater ease. It is well known to those who have 
horse machines, that the root end of long strong straw often re- 
duces the velocity of the drum so much, that if there was corn 
near to the rout end of the straw, the scutchers could not beat it 
out ; and that it requires great exertion of the horses always to re- 
gain this lost velocity. 

To use the treadle to advantage, will require some practice ; 
for it must not be pressed down suddenly, but gradually at the 
first, until it is observed that the scutchers begin forcibly to draw 
in the straw from the rollers. When this takes place, the treadle 
must be instantly pushed down against its regulating bar; and 
immediately on the root end of the straw disappearing, the rol- 
lers are again to be admitted into their place, to receive more 
corn. 

When sheaves of confused corn are met with, it is 
that the pressure of the foot is to be withheld. 


proposed 
Ormiston, 14. Feb. 1810, | 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Letter from Sir George Mackenzie, Bart., on Steaming Potatoes ; 
with a Draught of the necessary Apparatus for that Operation. 
Sir, 
As steamed potatoes are now much used as food for cattle, and 
as the apparatus for steaming, generally used, is rather expensive, 
Isend you a drawing of one * which I contrived some time ago, 
and which may be found useful. AAAA is a wooden bex three 
feet square ; but the dimensions and shape may be altered at plea- 
sure. A set of wire frames, or riddles, as we call them, are 
made to fit into this box, one over the other. Each frame may 


* See Fig. 2 of Plate 2. 
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be made of a size to hold a quantity of potatoes sufficient for 
one or two animals. The frames being filled with potatoes, and 
placed in the box, the whole are covered by a lid made pretty 
tight, having a small valve to allow the steam to escape when 
too powerful. The pipe P, connected with the boiler Q, passes 
under the bottom of the box; and opens into it at the centre of 
the bottom. In order to save time and trouble in supplying the 
boiler with water, it is connected, by means of a syphon S, with 
the trough B; which, being kept full, the boiler will be supplied 
constantly by means of the syphon. ‘This contrivance I have of- 
ten used for distilling water for chemical purposes ; and it is my 
intention, in another place, to point out its application to the boilers 
of steam engines, &c. If the trough be made several times larger 
than the boiler, one filling may serve for a day or two; and, by 
a slight attention to the fire, the steaming may go on with little 
or no interruption, A second set of frames hag ready filled 
with potatoes, the attendant, when the potatoes in the first set 
are ready, tutns the cock C3; by which the communication be- 
tween the boiler and the box is cut off, and the steam escapes at 
C. By this means, the potatoes may be removed without incon- 
venience, and the second set put in. 

The drawing is made ‘merely to show the nature of the appa- 
ratus, which may be placed in a variety of positions to suit any 
building or fire-place. F is the fire-place. 

If the saving of expense, and time; if simplicity, and the 
circumstance of little room being taken up, are merits in an ap- 
paratus of this kind; I have some hope that this little invention 
of mine will be acceptable to you. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Dec. 1809. G. S. Mackenzie. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Cheese-Press, Churn- Recipe, Diary, Premiums, Onion-Tree, $c. 
Sir, 

I believe agriculturifts are the moft communicative of any clafs 
in fociety, poflibly more fo fometimes than they have much thanks 
for; becaufe, miftakenly, a difplay of that communicative difpofi- 
tion is fuppofed to imply fuperiority. 

I am little of a farmer, but a fincete wellwither to the interefts 
of agriculture, which urges me to inform you and your readers of 
a cheefe-prefs introduced’ into this neighbourhood, of fo much 
merit, that I'conceive it to be worthy of notice in your repofitory, 
and the attention of dairy farmers. 

It is fimple~ eccupies little more room than a chair—is fo pow- 
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erful as I believe able to command a cheefe of half a hundred 
weight, though we have none here fo large. If not cautioufly uf- 
ed, it {queezes the vat and cloth to pieces. It can receive two or 
more cheefes at once; the price is moderate; and a fingle perfon, 
young or old, can manage it. 

It is on the principle of what I believe is called teeth and pini- 
on, of cait iron,—weight of metal about 30 lib.—price 73.3 the 
frame, of common wood and work, (2s. or 14s. ; and whole weight 
about go or 100 lib. It is wrought by a handle of metal length- 
ened to 36 inches, which aéts with power as a lever, made fteady 
and con{tantly excited by a weight of 20 or 30 lib. hung thereon. 
Behind the teeth are two rollers, to render the friction eafy. 

The annexed fketch * may give a better idea of it. 

It feems nearly as much {uperior to the old way, ftill in ufe, by 
large ftones, (oppreflive and dangerous for feveral perfons to lift, 
and difficult to balance), as our way of boiling water, by putting it 
over the fire, is to the Otaheitian mode, of heating {tones and: put- 
ting thefe into the water. Yet let us not {mile at their fimplicity. 
Perhaps Europeans had not a better mode, while unacquainted 
with metals. 

A churn, introduced here about ten years ago, is equally fimple 
and efficient. I have heard that a patent was obtained for it in 
England, which does not extend to Scotland; therefore, I fup- 
nofe, it is generally known. But I may add, that it is a box of the 
following proportions ;. length 22 inches, depth 17, and breadth 
14 inches. The valves turn infide. The axle moves in a brafs 
buh in front, and hank within on the other fide. A cover with 
air-holes prevents wafte. Price 208. to 30s., according to fize. 

One of the above dimenfions will churn from § lib. to 12 lib. 
of butter or more. 

There is fometimes much difficulty in obtaining butter from lean 
cream during winter. It is faid that two fpoonfuls of vinegar, 
added to the gallon of cream, after fome labour is beftowed, will 
forward the procefs. 

May I fuggeft that a page or two of your Magazine be allotted 
for a diary of work tobe done by the farmer in the courfe of each 
enfuing quarter. In form of a table, it might be very concife. 
Perhaps few of the more intelligent of your readers would think 
it mifapplied ; and there are many tyros: Befides, fome are part- 
ly, nay chiefly, engaged with other occupations, which divide 
their attention. 

One fays, (I believe, our Thomfon), that a pencil jotting, taken 
on the {pot, is worth feveral memories. 

It 


d* See Fig. $. of Plate. 2. 
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It would be ufeful and pleafing, if drawn by the pen of Mr 
Jamefon’s apprentice (fee No. a9. &c.) who has already fo highly 
gratified your readers. Who would not be proud to call him fon, 
grandfon, nephew, or what you pleafe ? 

I fend you, for trial, a few fets of a fpecies of onion-tree (al- 
lium Canadense) which grows an abundant crop of a large fize, 
fome feven and eight inches round, and, I incline to think, well 
worth cultivating. Any others I have met with, feem merely for 
gratifying curiofity. ‘This is milder than the common onion ; and, 
like all the family, requires rich foil ; to have a {pace of two feet 
for each plant, and to be fuppored with fticks. Iam affured a 
fingle plant has had a ftone weight of fruit. I hope you will 
be able to fay with Linnzus, on another occafion, Vidi et ob- 
stupi. ‘They require to be planted in February. 

Laft fummer I faw, at Greyftock, Cumberland, a fpecies of 
onion, which, I was told, had its fruit at the root like potatoes. 
I could procure no particular account of it. Thofe were the firft 
plants, and brought there during the fpring. 

If avy of your correfpondents can favour you with a particular 
account of this fpecies, it will probably be gratifying to feveral, 
and efpecially to, Sir, your moit obedient fervant, 

Dumfriesshire, 6th Nov. 1809. J. G. 


P.S. In the note, page 302. vol. X. of your Magazine, there is 
a miftake in the reference. The trial there noticed, is of James 
Macgregor, fon of Rob Roy, for aiding his younger brother Ro- 
bert in his forcible abduction and marriage with Jean Key of E- 
dinbelly, Stirlingfhire. 

Two circumftances there, are very fingular. The firft appears 
from an information ordered by the Court of Jufticiary, and now 
before me, viz. that this Robert, then a boy of fourteen, was dute 
lawed, 16th July 1736, for not appearing to ttand trial with his 
brothers James and Duncan, for the murder of James Maclaren 
of Innernenty. James and Duncan were acquitted. 

The other, how James fhould have influence with fo many per- 
fons to aflift or connive at his efcape from Edinburgh Cattle, 1753. 

Two lieutenants and a fergeant were broke, the porter whipped, 
befides feveral others releafed. : 

Robert, the pretended hufband of Jean Key, was apprehended 
at the fair of Gartmore; tried, condemned, and executed 6th Fe- 
bruary 1754. « , 

Rob Roy Macgregor’s trial was probably about 1730; for Ed- 
ward Maxwell of Straquhan was born 1701. It was in 1724 or 
1725 that he carried off his coufin Grizel Kennedy of Cummer- 
head, an heirefs, then in her 13th year. His trial for that offence 
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took place at Dumfries in 1727; when the adhered to him, and he 
was affvilzied. Her eldeft {on was born when fhe was {carce four- 
teen. His father, who was her guardian, lay long in prifon on 
account of the marriage. 

Nore.—The Condu “tor recaived the fets of the fpecies of onion- 
tree above mentioned; and begs leave to return thanks to his re- 
{pectable correfpondent for this and the many other favours for- 
merly communicated. Due attention will be paid to the fets of 
the onion-tree, and particulars of their fuccefs afterwards noticed. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE EARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Sir John Sinclair’s Circular Letter. 
Sir, 

Some months ago, Sir John Sinclair, Baronet, addreffed a let- 
ter, in the newfpapers, to the Farming Societies in Scotland, re- 
queiting to know by what methods of management it happened, 

. farmers in this country were able to pay double the rent for 
then lands that fuch Jands yielded in England. This letter was 
accompanied with a variety of queries. 


I: occurs te me, thar, although the fat affumed were as ftated, 
the enfwer io the principal queition muft be looked for, rather.in 
the geners! coailitation of the two countries, than in the anfwers 
to the particular queries. 

Thus, th- neminal rent, or that which is paid to the landlord, 
is 2 {mall part of the tack{man’s payments in England ; for a farm 
let at 200). a year will pay 200!, more in county-rates, poor-rates, 


tithes. &..; whereas, in Scotland, the by-payments, property-tax 
exceptes, are inconfiderable. Another circumftance to be attend- 
ec to is, that Eaghth farmers, much to their credit, feldom bid 
for onc another's farms when the leafe is expiring ; whereas, in 
Scotlawd, farms, if not auctioned, are fet in a manner nearly e- 
gual to it, without any delicacy of overbidding the poffeffor. 
Lallly, tw confequence of the manner ot taking their leafes, te- 
nants in Scotland are Contented with much fmaller profits than 
their Enghih brethren. 

Theie circymftances in the general fyftem of the two countries, 
independent of agricultural improvements, would anfwer the quef- 
tion, even fuppofing the premifes to be well founded; though I 
muit be allowed to fay, that they go entirely on a petitio principii, 
or an aflumption of a fadt not felf-evident ; and which, therefore, 
required to haye been fupported by proof. Tam ycurs, &c. 
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1810. On Steamed Potatoes for Work-Horses. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


THE steaming of potatoes being an object of importance, al- 
low me to lay the following thoughts on that subject before your 
readers. 

The boiler is large, and of cast-metal ; the pipes that conduct 
the steam are of lead; and the stopcocks of brass. These last 
open into oak tubs, filled with potatoes ; the aperture that admits 
the cock being near the bottom of the tub. The steam ascends 
ee the potatoes, and boils them; the skins cracking as if 
they had been boiled in water. A handful of chaff thrown over 
the top assists in confining the steam. 

A work-horse eats 42 lib. avoirdupois per day; and also from 
half to three fourths of a stone of hay; or straw in proportion. 
And with this allowance of potatoes and fodder, either hay, or 
_ straw of oats, a horse works vigorously in the field, and conti- 
nues in good health and condition: only, if he is to be sent a 
journey for coals or lime, he must be allowed corn, because the 
potatoes cannot be had, and possibly would not answer long car- 
riage so well. ; 

n strong soils, and populous or maritime districts, where po- 
tatoes find a good market, this mode of feeding horses may be 
less advantageous ; especially as draught-corn is to be had in most 
farms, and in considerable quantities. But in light soils, and ru- 
ral and inland districts, where potatoes abound, and do not bear 
carriage, so that, for the most part, they are cheap, while corn 
is not in plenty,—the steaming system is considered a very promis- 
ing and interesting improvement. 

In a general view, it seems to deserve great attention ; for it 
has a tendency to increase the quantity of green crops, and to re- 
duce the present excessive consumpt of oats ; which are very im- 
portant alterations in favour of the husbandry and the population 
of the kingdom. 

The boiler, tubs, and whole apparatus, may be had for about 
ten to sixteen guineas. 

Your correspondent’s query about a kiln for roasting them, 
does not want some plausibility. Sure a well roasted potato is 
more farinaceous and nutritive, and more pleasant to the taste, than 
one that has been dressed in water or steam: but the expense of 
a kiln would exceed that of the steaming apparatus; the fire 
would be greatly more; the trouble of turning and attending 
would be incessant ; and the surface would crust, and be unfit 
for horses to eat. 

Allow me now to notice what is said by your correspondent 
who takes the signature of 7 The Storemaster’s as . 
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No. 40. p. 472, concerning the hay raised on the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh’s lands in Ettrick forest, by means of irrigation. ~ 

If this respectable correspondent would be pleased to peruse 
the third volume of the Transactions of the Highland Society, he 
would find that the aftermath of these meadows is considered equal 
to the value of the lands before flooding ;—that the bay (though va- 
luable for cattle, or sale, and to save expense in case of snow storms, 
and add to the manure of these farms by means of water furnish- 
ing this crop) is chiefly desired there in order to provide — 
the risk of the stocks in times of much snow ;—that, on the Duke’s 
watered meadows, not less than 60,000 stones of hay are raised 
annually from irrigated lands ;—and that, by means of this hay 
(which is always preserved over year, in case it should be want- 
ed by the Cheviot stocks of the district), 60,000 sheep may be 
provided in hay, each winter, for three weeks, from the meadows. 

‘The respectable Storemaster can best compute the value of such 
provision in an alpine district; and he will then be prepared to 
form some idea of the liberal and wise policy of the noble pro- 
prietor, and of the interesting information conveyed to the pub- 
lic on the subject of his Grace’s improvements in general, by the 
very sensible, well-informed and liberal minded correspondent 
who has detailed them. Yours, &c. * Maximus. 


5 TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
IR, 

I have heard a good deal of a new kind of wheat lately intro- 
duced into this country, either from Egypt or Sicily, which, it is 
faid, may be fown as late as the end of April or firft of May, with 
the greateft fuccefs. Perhaps it may be fo; though, from a per- 
ufal of the Prefident’s Report to the Workington Agricultural So- 
ciety, and alfo from the private letters of feveral gentlemen who 
have tried it, I am rather inclined to be of a contrary opinion. 
But, to fettle my doubts, it would be very obliging were any of 
your correfpondents, who have attempted the culture of that va- 
riety of wheat, to ftate the fuccefs of their attempts in a circume 
ftantial manner. You will forgive me-when mentioning the name 
of an individual, efpeciatly as he deferves more praife for improv- 
ing the various {pecies of wheat, than any other with whom I am 
acquainted. I know he has tried, and to a confiderable. extent, 
the kind of wheat condefcended upon; therefore, when I add, 
that Witt14M Hunter, Efq. of Tynefield, is the gentleman al- 
luded to, Lam almoft fure that one half of your readers, from 
their knowledge of that gentleman’s experience in every branch of 
practical husbandry, will at once pay atteation to what he may 
fuggeft upon the fubje&t. Iam yours, &c, Maco. 


BRANCH 





BRANCH Il. 


Review or AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Rules and Proceedings of the Anniversary of the Workington 
Agricultural Society; and the Report to that Society, by the Pre- 
sident, for the Year 1809. pp. 220. 


Tus we consider to be a well meant performance, though exe- 
cuted in a more itregular and desultory manner than any one 
hitherto under our examination. It bears upon its face strong 
marks of having been hurriedly composed, and but little attend- 
ed to while at press. Respect for the author (Mr Curwin, M. P.) 
rastrains us from criticizing such a work in a very mivute man- 
ner, especially when matters of minor importance are treated of ; 
but, in duty to hira and to the public, we are bound to notice a 
few of its most striking peculiarities. 

From the agricultural survey of Cumberland, drawn up by 
Messrs Culley and Bailey, the public were informed, that hus- 
bandry, in that district, was in a very backward state, and tha 
the land was generally in the hands of small occupiers, who ex- 
ercised the art according to the practice of former times, without 
troubling themselves about modern fashions, or attempting to imi- 
tate the improvements introduced into other districts. As the 
sentiments of these well informed gentlemen had made a strong 
impression upon our minds, causing us to believe that the husband- 
ry of the district stood in much need of amendment, we of course 
rejoiced on hearing of the establishment of the Workington Sucie- 
ty, especially as it was placed under the government and direction 
of an active and ingenious gentleman, long known to the world as 
possessing liberal principles; and weil qualified, by the amiableness 
of his disposition, to conciliate and reconcile the jarring sentiments 
of those over whom he was to preside. In fact, we considered the 
Society as something like an agricultural republic, where genius 
and talents would figure without restraint, and the. President 
merely as the first farmer of an establishment entrusted to his su- 
perintendance and direction; therefore predicted the most hap- 
py consequences to the public, and the numerous individuals 
concerned in the establishment, from the joint endeavours and 
accumulated wisdom of such a respectable and well constituted 
Society. ‘That we were not in error when making these predic- 
tions, is proved by the Report now before us. From it we learn, 
that the culture of green crops is greatly incregsed 3~—that soiling 
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has become a fashionable practice ;—that the land is generally well 
cleaned and dressed for corn crops ;—and, in short, that modern 
husbandry is assiduously exercised by many members of this ex- 
tensive and widely constituted Society. 

But it is not the practice of this celebrated Society that we have 
to notice so much at this time, as the Report made by the Presi- 
dent, of the proceedings of last year. His own farm, being the 
largest within the bounds, and regarded as something like a pat- 
tern for the imitation of others, forms of course a prominent fea- 
ture in the picture presented: therefore, as we go along, some 
observations shall be offered upon the calculations concerning his 
crops, and some other estimates of the like nature. Considering 
political and rural arithmetic as very delusive sciences, we shall 
examine with freedom some of the statements which the Presi- 
dent has been pleased at this time to lay before the Society. 

The Report commences in a way apparently unfavourable to 
improvement of every kind; for, if we understand what is there 
said, the President seems to think mankind ought never to re- 
nounce old prejudices or practices, but continue in one unvaried 
round. It must, however, be confessed, that we do not tho- 
roughly understand the meaning of the first and second para- 
graphs of the Report; therefore, shall submit them to the consi- 
deration of our readers; premising, that, to us, they seem to 
contain greater jargon than ever appeared in any agricultural re- 
port that has come under our inspection. 

‘ The wisest men, in all ages and countries, have been puzzled 
to give to man an appropriate designation. Ancient philosophers 
characterised him as a bundle of prejudices: The enlightened of 
modern times have reversed this appellation, and distinguished him 
as the child of reason; contending that the distinguishing mark as 
well as proof of his superiority, consists in emancipation from pre- 
judice. The accursed fruits of this new doctrine, as applicable to 
governments, are too fatally illustrated to require any comment ; as 
little doubt can reasonably be entertained of its pernicious effects 
wherever it has been admitted as the rule of private life. From the 
prejudices of mankind is derived no inconsiderable portion of their 
happiness. Would any man of sound judgment assert the founda- 
tion of his attachment.to those with whom he is most connected, to 
undergo a scrutiny, in order to prove whether it be well or ill found- 
ed? Or would he discuss how far he is justified in preferring to all 
other places the spot where he first drew breath, or had passed the 
greater part of his life? What good purpose could it answer to de- 
monstrate whether the partiality 1s justified by the beauty of the si- 
«nation, or springs from pleasurable recollections of past times, which 
embellish, endear, and are identified with the scenery? To convince 
the individual that he is in an error, would be to rob him of no in- 
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considerable portion of happiness. A system of philosophy which 
has such a tendency, is a conspiracy against the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of life. The love of our native country—the partiality and 
prejudice in favour of local situations—are sentiments which ought 
to be cherished. It is on those old-fashioned principles,—principles 
which I hope will ever have their full force on British hearts,—that 
the prosperity of the country has arisen; and on those feelings that 
provincial societies are founded ; their success depending upon the 
extent and influence of this sentiment. 

* Most happily is this exemplified in the effects produced by your 
union. How much exertion, how much good will, has it given birth 
to! Wisdom and humanity equally concur in requiring of us not 
enly to be contented with the situation in which we are placed, but 
to use our best endeavours to promote the same sentiments in others. ’ 
p- 35, 36. 

The President speaks rather more wisely in the following pas- 
sage, though, even there, he is not free from error. 

‘ Notwithstanding the partial failures of last year’s wheat crops, 
from the ravages of the mildew, in particular districts, the produce 
has been found adequate to the demand ; and, for a second year, we 
have had a sufficiency of grain of British growth for supplying our- 
selves and colonies. A considerable alarm existed immediately after 
the harvest, in consequence of the supposed extent of injury receiv- 
ed from the mildew. This advanced the price beyond the occasion, 
as was afterwards proved by its reduction, which took place in all 
parts of the kingdom. Barley was a more failing crop, and conti- 
nued above a fair average. Oats were high; but fell back to a mo- 
derate price : Some small supplies have found their way from France 
to the London market. There being no prospect of famine, the 
crafty tyrant was very willing to exchange produce for specie, flat. 
te-ing himself it would accelerate his views of national bankruptcy. 
I greatly doubt the policy of suffering such intercourse. Desirable 
as it undoubtedly is to have the first necessary of life cheap, I should 
not recommend the receiving it from those in hostility with us. We 
commute for temporary relief what furnishes them with the means 
of carrying on the war. It is difficult to discuss such a question, 
without the hazard of appearing selfish. The advance made in the 
prices of grain has been the means of enabling us to raise within the 
empire the grain requisite for our consumption. A price that affords 
to the farmer a fair and adequate return, operates to prevent exorbi- 
tant prices. Cheapness is not permanently attended with beneficial 
consequences. The laws relating to bounties on grain require revi- 
sion. The experience of every year teaches us the importance of 
giving encouragement to agriculture. Europe and America will 
both attempt to manufacture for themselves: in which case, if we 
should unfortunately retain the wish, we should not long be supplied 
with the means of importing grain from foreign countries. The in- 
frease of agricultural produce in grain is augmented four millions 
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within the last five years. Foreign trade, consequently, to this a- 
mount, is, 1 trust, for ever annilulated.’ p. 39, 40. 

Iiere we would remark, that the wheat crop of 1808 was cer- 
tainly a deficient one; and that a scatcity in summer 1809 would 
mevitadly have occurred, had not a large importation been made 
from America. Besides, wheat rose considerably in price at the 
end of summer; whilst less of it remained in the hands of the 
dealers, when harvest arrived, than customarily happens in this 
country at that period. But there is no occasion to argue a 
point proved by the testimony of the President himself. In 
p- 172, he informs us, that his whole crop turned out to be of 
600/. less value than he had estimated it ;—a circumstance which 
eccurred with many other people besides him, who had calculat- 
ed before hand. Again, we are at a loss to ascertain the benefit 
that would be gained from a revision of the law relating to 
bounties on grain, so long as we have none to export. ‘That our 
agricultural produce has greatly increased of late years, we are 
disposed to admit. The meaning of the President, however, is 
enigmatical, when he asserts, that ‘ ¢he increase of agricultural 
produce in grain is augmented four millions within the last five 
years.’ Without noticing the language used, it is simply asked, 
whether the four millions spoken of are bushels, bolls, or quarters. 
Perhaps money is meant; and, in this case, there might be no 
augmentation of quantity; as four shillings advance upon each 
quarter of grain raised in the island, will amount to more than 
what is specified. 

After noticing that * the whole of Europe is distressed, and 
many of the most fertile districts destroyed,’ with numberless o- 
ther things utterly unconnected with the proceedings of the Work- 
ington Society, the President at last arrives at a point where we 
attend him with more pleasure. Speaking of leases, without 
which, land cannot be suitably cultivated, far less improved, he 
says— 

* The opportunity which is afforded me of visiting various parts 
of the kingdom, in consequénce of my attendance on my parliament- 
ary duties, and of conversing with agriculturists from all quarters, 
brings under my view the prevailing practices of different districts. 
The system of alternate white and green crops is rapidly es its 
way. Numbers of Scotch, as well as Durham and Northumberland 
farmers, have for some time past been tempted to emigrate into the 
west of England, as well as into other counties, by which means 
an improved husbandry will be introduced, whilst double the rents 
are afforded for the landlord. Those of the old farmers who pertina- 
ciously adhere to their established practices, cannot afford to give 
the rents these new-comers do: the consequence is, that many of 
them lose their farms. Anxiously as 1 wish to see improvements 
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every where introduced, I lament it should be attended with turn- 
ing out a tenantry that have held the property from father to son for 
generations. The public interest requires that the greatest possible 
produce should be drawn from the earth ; and it is too much to expect 
of landlords to make the sacrifices that would enable those who have 
hitherto held the land, to continue practising their old methods. I 
feel it my duty, therefore, earnestly to recommend farmers to view 
modern improvements devoid of prejudice; for they will find they 
must either adopt them, or hazard the losing of their farms. 

‘ The method pursued by some, of letting farms by ticket, and giv- 
ing no preference to the old tenant, is a practice that might be sup- 
posed to be consistent with the feelings of a Jew broker, but is to- 
tally incompatible with the sentiments befitting a great landed pro- 
prietor. Mr Coke’s plan is the most liberal and dignified. ‘Two 
years previous to the expiration of his lease, the old farmer, if his 
conduct has been proper, has an offer of his farm at the valuation 
put upon it: If refused, then it is let to the best advantage. It very 
rarely happens there is any hesitation. ‘The land valuers in Norfolk 
conduct themselves in such a manner as to possess the confidence of 
both landlord and tenant: They fairly weigh the interests of both 
parties in an equal balance; by which means failures of tenants 
rarely occur. ‘To a certain extent, an old farmer has a right to ex- 
pect a preference ; but to look for such abatements as will enable 
him to continue in methods exploded wherever farming is under- 
stood, no man of judgment can or ought to expect. ‘They must, 
therefore, however reluctantly, agree with me in this conclusion, 
that an improved system must be adopted, or a great part of the oc- 
cupiers of land will infallibly be changed. Ass an instance in corro- 
boration of this doctrine, within my own knowledge :—A farmer 
had the offer of his farm at 300/. per annum, and nothing could 
prevail upon him to take it: the same farm let immediately for 
4001. 

‘ Green crops multiply manure ; and with the same expense pro- 
duce a great increase of grain. The land is likewise kept always in 
heart. What I have submitted to the consideration of the farmer 
may not be pleasing: it proceeds, however, from a sincere desire 
tor his welfare. My silence would not hide the truth from those 
whose interests are concerned; and such as have an unexpired term 
may profit not only for the present but in future. The north country 
farmer strongly exemplifies the maxim, that industry and sobriety are 
the parents of prosperity. "These qualities are strikingly conspicuous ; 
and account for so many being able to get forward in the world sole- 
ly by means of their own industry and exertion. ‘The same energy 
is not to be found in es other parts of the kingdom. In riding 
over the estate of a frietid of mine last May, I was greatly surprised 
at the neglected slovenly state of many of his farms. 1 requested 
we might visit one of the farm houses. It was about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. We found the family all at tea, except the master, 
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who had not returned from attending a neighbouring market. “ The 
“« farms,”’ said my friend, “ are complained of as being too dearly 
“ Jet, though, at the same time, almost all the lands adjoining are 
“ set much higher.—What can be the reason ?’”?—The solution was 
not difficult: The times for sloth and inactivity are past. The pro- 
fits of farmers are so moderate, that the utmost attention and econo- 
my are requisite to pay rents and taxes, and make a decent living 
profit. Where the eye of the master is wanting, ruin and disorder 
will inevitably be the consequence.’ p. 56—59. 

That many of the old farmers of England pertinaciously ad- 
here to established practice, is unquestionably true; but it is e- 
qually true, that, in innumerable situations, it is absolutely out 
of the power of the farmer to change his practice, being so 
strictly bound up by legal and conventional rules, that, like a 
horse in a mill, he can only pursue a regular and unvaried course. 
Nor does it seem quite fair to exhort a farmer to improve, who 
has no security of possession. ‘These things, however, need not 
be noticed, as the great body of farmers are too sharpsighted to 
go one step further in improvement than they have covenanted 
to do, unless leases of a suitable duration are previously grant- 
ed. We should have been glad if the President had demon- 
strated that the full value of land (even the full natural value) is 
not to be obtained by proprietors, unless leases of nineteen or twen- 
ty-one years are bestowed upon occupiers. Nor would we have 
been displeased, if, instead of descanting upon the sloth and in- 
activity of farmers, he had kindly favoured English landlords with 
a little admonition, especially as they seem to stand very much in 
need of it. ‘To the latter, advice might have been useful, because 
“they could have followed it if they pleased ; whereas, to the former, 
advice could be of little or no benefit; as, from existing circum- 
stances, they are in some measure prevented from profiting by it. 

The subject of leases is again resumed in an after passage, 
where, out of a huge heap of chaff, some valuable grain may be 
gathered. The President says— 

‘ Farming I have heard very appropriately compared to a species 
of free-masonry—that a sympathy producing esteem and good-will 
connects all who are-engaged in it. This is a sentiment worthy of 
being patronized. It leads to one of the proudest prerogatives at- 
tached to the possession of land; to the inheritance of a great por- 
tion of respect and affection from one of the most respectable and 
valuable classes of society. 

* I do not recollect I ever felt the least envy on the survey of any 
palace or magnificent mansion. The sumptuous furniture, the vari- 
ous appendages of wealth, were forgotten as soon as seen. But will 
any man say that he would not wish to possess the unpurchased re- 
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gard that arises from a just, generous, and honourable use of an ex- 
tensive landed property ? Here is the true criterion of greatness : 
Hence arises a laudable sense of honest pride. The possessor of ang 
portion, however large, of the three per cents, cannot obtain it. It 
is out of the reach and purchase of mere wealth. Poor, indeed, 
must be the man who has the means, and wants the ambition of cul- 
tivating this rich source of ligitimate nobility! Is it compatible 
with rack rents? Can moderation without security, command it? 
The real sentiments of the heart can never be displayed where the 
will is not free and unshackled. ‘The laws of a free country acquire 
a force which despotism cannot command from the affections of 
the people. Every individual feels it his interest to support a go- 
vernment whose laws are for the general weal; whereas, despotism 
exists no longer than till effective means are found for successful re- 
sistance. He who calculates otherwise, consults not the human heart. 
The individual whose happiness is identified with those dependent on 
him, will do well not to seek counsel as to what he may do, but to 
pursue that liberal policy which inculcates, that notwithstanding the 
disposal of property is left free and unrestrained by laws, there are 
duties, the breach of which stamps contempt, if not something more 
harsh, on the memory of those who violate them. In golden letters 
should be written up in the steward’s ofiice—Live, and let live. Vain 
are all attempts at any great and important change of system, where 
leases are not universally granted. Farmers are contented with pro- 
fits infinitely below the rule of calculation in any other branch of 
commercial speculation. -There is, generally speaking, a spirit of 
enterprise and exertion wanting in tenants at will, and this is one 
ground for recommending leases. Ultimately, leases prove most to 
the profit of the proprietor, by the improvements they give birth to. 
The Reverend St John Priest has, with infinite ability, in the Report 
for the county of Bedford, calculated with mathematical precision 
the returns farmers ought to have for money expended on improve- 
ments, I should hope it would produce the happiest effects, and 
show gentlemen there are few instances where the profits reaped 
from a farm exceed what the farmer is justly entitled to. p. 62—64. 

Live, and let live, is undoubtedly an excellent maxim, though 
rather an unfashionable one amongst proprietors of land at the 
present day. In fact, the majority of proprietors, or, which 1s 
the same thing, their agents, exert the like ingenuity to screw the 
last halfpenny from tenants, as is displayed by auctioneers at a 
sale, without reflecting that the agreement in contemplation ex- 
tends to a period of several years ; and that, if the tenant is over- 
rented and oppressed, it is impossible he can cultivate his farm in 
a suitable manner. The gentlemen we allude to, seem to pro- 
ceed upon the principle, that land is regularly to rise in value, 
like as it has done since 1795, when the snowball began to ga- 
ther. They forget that, for the first seventy years of last centu- 
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ry, the rate of rent was neatly, stationary ; ; and thatyin numerous» 
instances, it fell considerably in the beginning, of, that century, 
from what it was in the course of the preceding one. . ‘Phe same 
things muy happen again. (we hope they wilb not). * and, should 
they. happen, what. is to become ‘of every man who has lately 
taken land under. the im )pression, that circumstances of the hike 
nature as have occurred since 1795, were constantly ‘to ptevail: 
In short, we perfectly agree with our worthy’ friend Mt Demp- 
ster, when speaking upon a subject something similar to the one 
we are noticing. ‘That worthy and benevolent gentleman says, in 
a letter on our table, -] fear the RAXING system will empty the, 
pockets of our best farmers; and at leigth put farms into the 
hands of adventurers and spe culators, wha % will at first promise 
every thing, and afterwards break, and pay nothing,” We con- 
fess there is too much reason for these apprehensions ; and,, were 
they realized, we believe that landed proprietors, though not,the: 
first, would ultimately be the greatest sufferezs. 

In detailing the progress of improvement in Cumberland; the 
president notices the operations of our respectable friend Mr Sib» 
son, of Crosscanonby, in the following manner. 

* This gentleman has embarked most spiritedly:in farming ; and: 
having had the advantage of Dr Coventry’s extensive practice and 
knowledge, 1 expect he will adopt the best and most approved prac- 
tice, and that his example may stimulate these around him. Mr 
Sibson has an acre of the finest winter tares I ever saw, which ‘he: is 
preserviig for seed. If tares will answer in the north, I should think, 
from the soil and mildness of the climate, they may do here. The 
advantage of tares is.the having them to: eat with ewes and lanibs 
early in April, and to cut.in May, a fortnight or three weeks before 
clover. If they fail im this, they are-by no means.of equal value with 
clover. If late, and the season wet, they are so luxuriant that they 
lye down, and more:than half are lost from being decayed and: smo- 
thered in- dirt; so that-no stock will eat them, Spring wheat has an- 
swered very well with Mr Sibson. He has.a variety of different spe- 
cies of wheat, to ascertain which is most productive. He has sown 
three varieties so near to each other that he will most probably effect, 
in some degree, the same purpose that Mr Gibbs has undertaken, 
and will obtain a new. variety. 1 shall feel-a great. degree of curio- 
sity in examining the produce of these crops. Mr Sibson has an ex- 

tensive plot of potatoes, which he disposes of at the neighbouring 
market. This leads me to remark upon a very prevailing question— 
Is the potato an exhausting crop or not? My reply is yes and no. 
Under proper culture, and consumed by cattle, I look upon them as 
by no means injurious :—under bad management, and sold off the 
farm, most destructive and impoverishing. How is the manure to 
be obtained to compensate for the loss of every acre which is cropped, 
and which contributes nothing to replace it in a situation to produce 
fresh 
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fresh crops. A farmer ought well to reflect and weigh, that every 
acre he breaks requires the produce of two, nay, oftener three, to re- 
store its condition. The straw from two or three acres makes ma- 
nure for only one. All besides is to be purchased, or obtained from 
adventitious sources, In plentiful years, potatoes near towns may 
pay; but to carry them to any distance, and to spend time over 
them, will yield no profit to the farmer. 

* Mr Sibson had oats sown the seventh and twenty-third of March 
—the earlier sown considerably the best. He had barley also sown 
the fifth of April and in May—the advantage decidedly in favour of 
the early sown. Mr Sibson’s turnips were well put in; but his quan- 
tity greatly too small for his stock—not more than 15 acres. His 
ground is so adapted for turnips and sheep, that he should have 
one-fourth, at least, under green food. This is the most defective 
part of his system ; and I feel I can discuss this matter without dif. 
ficulty or reserve with him; for his good sense and knowledge will 
secure whatever I may wish to say being well received, and his fu- 
ture practice will be the most convincing proof of the correctness of 
what I advance. Indeed, looking at the general advancement of a- 
griculture, “am not sorry to see Mr Sibson yielding to the prevail- 
ing practice. To produce him as evidence against the established 
system, will be rendering more benefit to agriculture, than he could 
have effected had he recommended it in the first instance. 

* Mr Sibson has 48 acres of pasture for 28 milk cows and 5 sheep: 
—for the sake of an easier calculation, I will make the estimate on 
30 head of cattle. 

* 48 Acres, from the 10th of May till the 1st of September, or 113 
days. 

‘ aia the pasture the 19th of July, when it was so bare the milk 
cows had no bite, and must have decreased considerably in their 
milk. It was proposed to turn them into the aftermath imme- 
diately. 

* 64 Acres of clover, producing 20 tons per acre, or 20,800 st. 
30 Milk cows, consuming 6 stone each for 113 days 20,340 — 


. 460 — 

* It will be observed, in order to be able to have a succession of 
clover to supply such a stock, the farmer ought to have 10 acres; 
that 4 may be cut early for hay, so as to be ready to commence 
the second cutting when required. Clover must not be permit- 
ted to seed, both with a view to prevent exhausting the land, 
and the loss of the plant, if it is to be fed a second year. 

* Cost of 48 acres of pasture, rent, taxes of all kinds, 
with a proportion of other expenses, at40s. - L.96 0 0 
64 Acres clover, at 91. 6s. 8d. Coa a a 60 13 4 


Balance - - - L835 6 8 
. © have purposely taken the produce of clover under the fair re- 
turn that might be looked for from land of such quality ; and I have 
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likewise over-stated the quantity of food that would be consumed, taking 
it through the whole period. I have further to state also, that the pro- 
duce of milk from clover would be much greater than from pasturé, 
and that risk from accidents and distempers would, ia a great degree, 
be avoided. ‘I'o me it appears clear and indisputable, that 42 acres 
are worse than misapplied. Calculate their produce on a term of 
14 years, and it will be found a handsome return of profits for a farm 
of smali dimensions. Allowing the profits to be 1/. per acre, and 
this laid out at compound interest, it would produce 8727, If I/, be 
too much, take it at 10s., and it is 436/. gained. 

‘ | am well aware that what I have addressed to Mr Sibson might 
equally be applied to all his neighbours for a great distance; but I 
select him in preference, because I know I have his conviction with 
me, and I do expect he will set an example that will be the means of 
actuating his friends and neighbours. The recollection of my ob- 
servation will lead him strongly to this practice the next and every 
succeeding year. Advice has been brought into low estimation in 
the world, from the folly of mankind in giving it, without considering 
whether or no there is any chance of its being followed)? up. 75~79. 

Though decidedly of opinion in favour of the soiling system, 
we can by no means admit that the above calculations merit praise 
for accuracy, nor can we regard the respective bases, upon which 
they are built, as sound and firmly established. In the frst place, 
the comparison made is irrelevant, because it does not appear from 
the premises that the clover and pastute were upon similar soils, 
equally well seeded, in the like condition, and planted in the same 
year. None of these circumstances are condescended upon ; 
therefore we are left in the dark concerning them, though, with- 
out such information, no opinion can be pronounced on the sub- 
ject. Secondly, we are not sure that the cows were first put to the 
pasture upon the 10th May, notwithstanding the President gives 
that date; because we understand it is customary in Cumberland to 
put cattle to grass at an earlier period ; and are certain that $0 
head of cattle would not, from the 10th of May to 19th of July, 
consume the grass of 48 acres of land,"unless it was of the very 
worst quality. Our suspicion concerning the inaccuracy of the 
date is confirmed by Observing, that the 48 acres are stated as sup- 
porting the $0 cows to the tst September,. notwithstanding it is 
confessed in another place, that it was proposed on the 19th of 
July to remove them inrmediately to the aftermath of another 
field. Thirdly, We don’t think that an English statute acre will 
produce 20 tons of clover, unless in some very particular situa- 
tions, or where the land has been excessively manured; and if the 
statute acre is not meant, the President ought to have said so. 
Fifteen tons of clover, per ee acre, may be regarded as a 
good crop. Fourthly, A milch cow will eat much mote than 
© stones, or 84 1b. avoirdupois, of clover in a day, if maintained 
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on that food solely. In short, while the weight of crop appears 
to be exaggerated, the quantity consumed is in like manner di- 
minished. We by no means consider these things to be done in- 
tentionally, but rather suppose that the President proceeded 
upon the information of servants, or upon hypothetical calcula- 
tions. 

We are almost as eager to support the soiling system as Mr Cur- 
wen, being quite satisfied that there is not only a considerable 
saving from it, in the first instance,—but also, that in no other 
way can such a quantity of dung be accumulated. But, though 
strenuous advocates for the soiling system, we will only support the 
Cause upon its real merits. From trials repeatedly made, we are 
certain that a milch cow will consume half a Scotch acre, or 
five eighths of an English one, of good clover and rye-grass, from 
the first of June to the first of October; that is, the roduce of 
two cuitings; and we have always been in the habit of sowing 2 
few tares to fill up the blank which usually occurs betwixt the 
two cuttings; but this is included in the half acre mentioned. 
Still, after all, the saving by soiling is considerable, though far less 
than estimated by the President. From other trials, we have ascer- 
tained that a milch cow depastured upon clover and rye-grass, of like 
quality and age as used in soiling, will consume or waste the pro- 
duce of one and a half Scotch acres, from the middle of May (the 
time when usually put to grass) to the first of October, when cat- 
tle are lly sent to the stubbles. This result is very different 
from what is given in the article before us. Indeed, it was foolish 
to contrast 64 acres of clover with #8 acres of pasture. No doubt, 
there are some six acres of clover grass that will yield more food 
than some forty-eight acres of old weather-beaten and rushy pas- 
ture land; but this has nothing te do with the real question. 
In a word, the contrast can only be fair when made with fields of 
young grass, where circumstances are similar, and the weather 
something like an average of what commonly prevails in this island. 
We may add, that similar errors, with regard to soiling, as those 
we have noticed, are to be found in many other parts of this pub- 
lication. 

We notice with pleasure, that the Scotish cottage system meets 
with the approbation of MrCurwen. That system has often been 
recommended in this Work; and, being now supported by an e- 
minent English proprietor, we may expect it will soon be intro- 
duced into South Britain. . 

* In nothing was I more forcibly struck, or more gratified in my 
excursion into Scotland last year, than by the system of cottagers 
attached to every great farm. These receive a considerable part of 
their wages in kind. The appearance of themselves and their fami- 
lies bespeaks happiness and contentment. I consider their situation 
as infinitely preferable to the small farmer. They had an abundance 
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of the necessaries of life; and were free from the anxiety and care 
arising from unprosperous occurrences attendant upon seasons. It 
is difficult to persuade any man to adopt what appears an inferiority 
of situation. It is not his own feelings, but the opinion of others 
that sway him. This sentiment is universally felt, and actuates all 
orders.’ p. 87. 

In the following passages some good sentiments will be found. 
It gives us infinitely more satisfaction to commend than to censure 
the President. Mr Gibson’s letter furnishes an excellent sample 
of the conduct and behaviour of an old English farmer. 

* The Society’s cup (for the best managed farm) was this year 
adjudged to Mr Atkinson, junior, of Branthwaite. Mr Atkinson has 
been progressively improving his mode of management for some years 
past. As holding a small part of his farm under me, I feel a pride 
in his success ; but I am more interested from the personal respect 
I bear him. The honours his exertions have procured him will not 
be ill bestowed. 1 am confident he will feel his own character, as 
well as what is due to the Society, pledged to make still ter ex- 
ertions to support the reputation he has obtained for manage- 
ment. The distribution of his crops are, fifteen acres under wheat, 
seven barley, fifty-five oats—total under grain, seventy-seven acres: 
In green crop, he has twenty-six acres and a half, or the seventh 
part of his whole farm. This, on a reference to whats the general 
practice, is most creditable. The goodness of the turnips procured 
Mr Atkimson mycup. In clover and grass for hay, twenty-stx.acres : 
in pasture, fifty acres and a half. The quantity of land in oats 
shows Mr Atkinson is obliged to take more than one white crop, for 
want of manure, This at once affords the strongest argument for 
soiling. Less than half the ground that is now in pasture would 
support his stock by soiling. Mr Atkinson takes t pains,in clean- 
ing, and has undoubtedly outstripped the generality of farmers. So 
far he is entitled to considerable credit. But if he is ambitious, as I 
trust he is, of arriving at perfection, he has yet much to accomplish. 
‘To have achieved what he has done, is infinitely more difficult than 
to complete what is wanting, to merit the reputation of a real good 
farmer. The gentlemen who viewed the farms, speak most hand- 
somely of the great improvements which have been made in the two 
last years ; and notice great alterations in Mr John Swinburn’s farm, 
who this year received my’cup, his ground being in the best condi- 
tion of any farm I have. I cannot afford a better proof of the hap- 
py effects derived from this institution, than giving a part of my 
worthy friend’s (Mr Gibson’s) letter upon the subject. * Bothel- 
hall, 8th September, 1809. Sir—In viewing the competitors for the 
best managed farm; I give them all the greatest credit, especially 
Mr Hetherington, of Branthwaite-hall, for his good mode of. hus- 
bandry. It is worthy of his neighbours to pursue his plan. Hav- 
ing had the pleasure of viewing some of the competitors’ farms two 
years since, it is surprising to see the improvements, and the ex- 
penses respecting the same. Indeed, the face of the country is won- 
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derfully altered. People, in general, are persuaded now, that nei- 
ther rents nor taxes can be paid without altering their old mode of 
husbandry. 

“ Yet I saw one who was pursuing his old-fashioned mode. The 
person had ploughed his fallow-ground twice over, and seemed to 
be in a great passion with it—had most of his family armed with 
hoes and shovels, taking up thistles, bowings, docks, and other weeds. 
He d——d them! he could not get quit of them! His eldest son 
would have had his father to plough the ground two or three times 
over again. ‘The father told his son, that ‘ he should know better 
than that——Should it come a frosty winter, wheat will be all 
thrown out of ground ; then I shall have none at all.’ It was clay 
land, and I requested him to take his son’s advice. ‘ No,’ says he, 
‘ should all the Agricultural Society advise me so, I would not be- 
lieve them.’ How some people are prejudiced in their own opi- 
aion!”? p. 124—126. ; 

Some sterling sentiments concerning a political evil, which in 
all probability will not soon be remedied, are furnished in that 
part of the report which speaks of the premium ‘bestowed on a 
cottager, for rearing and educating a large family without pa- 
rochial aid. In Scotland, where it was hardly ever known that 
any man applied for parish assistance, unless he was incapacitated 
for work, it must appear truly wonderful, that the merit of ab- 
staining from seeking help to bring up a family is so great, as to 
qualify a person for receiving a premium. . 

‘ The cottager’s premium was bestowed on William Jefferson of 
Mawbray, parish of Abbey Holm, for rearing and educating eleven 
children without parochial relief. Glorious and honourable example 
in the individual! But disgraceful for the country, that the state of 
the labouring classes should be such as to reader meritorious and 
worthy of reward, the bringing up and educating a family without 
parochial relief! There must be something radically wrong, where 
honest labour will not yield sufficient to support a wife and children. 
Loudly does it call upon the Legislature to inquire whence it arises : 
Is it from the disparity of labour-to the necessaries of life, or from 
the general laxity of morals? If one, or both, contribute to this 
- dreadful effect, a remedy should be sought. Does the politician see 
no danger to the empire from such an unnatural state of seciety? 
A nation, half of whose population are paupers, cannot be flourish- 
ing! It is preposterous to talk to us of the benefits that commerce 
has brought us! - That country must be rapidly declining both in 
morals and strength, when the great mass of the people cannot af- 
ford to marry without becoming a burthen to others! The five mil- 
lions spent in maintaining the poor, under the present system, scems 
to aggravate and spread wider the evil!’ p. 198, 129. 

In that braveh-of the report which describes the proceedings at 
the Schoose farm, (a farm in the natural possession of Mr Cur- 
wen, where the Society meet annually), we observe many things 
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deserving of attention, strongly supporting the character given to 
us of that gentleman’s intelligence and activity, and much better 
arranged than the preceding branches of the work. Though our 
limits will inevitably be exceeded, we cannot tefrain from making 
copious extracts from this branch, being fully convinced that our 
readers will not only be greatly benefited, but li:wise that pro- 
prietors of land in every quarter may thereby be usefully in- 
structed. 

The introductory paragraph conveys some pretty correct ideas 
concerning the difficulties which farmers have to encounter. Here 
we would remark, that if the progress of a gentleman possessed of 
ample means for executing every article relating to improved hus- 
bandry was obstructed by the difficulties mentioned, what may be 
figured to be the situation of an ordinary tenant, generally desti+ 
tute of means for overcoming such difliculties? We shall leave 
Mr Curwen to speak for himself, only stating that his views are 
not incorrect, nor his sentiments far wide of the truth, when he 
treats of the difficulties which he and other farmers have to en- 
counter. 

* To proceed with energy in any pursuit for a length of time, the 
mind must be susceptible of more than an ordinary share of enthu- 
siasm. ‘The activity which fits men for exertion, is not the most fa- 
vourable ingredient to quality them to detail its progress. It is par- 
ticularly fortunate, therefore, that mankind, in the outset of any art, 
are more induced to act from example, than stimulated to it by ar- 
gument. Admitting the actual quota of utility overstated, and the 
scale of perfection contended for partaking of something ideal, the 
friends of agriculture will be disposed to judge favourably of opi- 
nions calculated to promote, rather than retard, the objects they 
have in view. The application of this is obvious, and not unfelt. 
Your annual inspection of the Schoose farm applies, I trust, in some 
degree, a corrective. Ilowever strong the bias of self-prejudice, the ~ 
necessity imposed upon me of bringing the whole transactions of the 
year under your review, insures the discovery of errors that might 
not otherwise be sought for, and would most probably escape the 
observation of the individual who, of all others, is most interested 
in their detection, Anxious as I am to merit your approbation, 
proud as I shall be to achieve all you could wish or expect, and to 
exhibit a perfect specimen of garden husbandry, if that cannot be 
accomplished with a fair return of profit, I do trust I shall be unas- 
sailable to any temptation of vanity, and candidly and fairly seek 
for and expose the causes of my failure. For a failure it must be 
termed, however gratifying and pleasing it may be to the eye, if the 
system be not such as may be adopted by the farmer who has a rent 
to pay anda subsistence to earn. I consider it, therefore, as an im- 
perious duty, to point out and distinguish between the objects of 
ornament and utility. Greatly as, on principle, I recommend the 
practice of agriculture.to gentlemen, I should deeply regret being 
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guilty of misleading them. Unless a considerable degree of atten- 
tion can be devoted to their farms, I think the chances are consider- 
ably against its yielding them either amusement or profit. I am 
bound to declare I have greatly deceived myself as to my expected 
progress in bringing my farm into a state of complete order and 
cleanness. The undertaking is attended with greater difficulties than 
I had any idea of. What are the fair deductions a liberal proprictor 
sould draw from this? If, stating from my own experience, with 
a command of every requisite, with a will to accomplish the under- 
taking, and not deficient either in exertion or activity, stimulated by 
taste, and yet mere powerfully from respect and esteem for your 
Society, I have still to look to a period of years to eilect the bring- 
ing my farm into the order I could wish, ought not great allowances 
to be made for tenants? And are not those who succeed entitled to 
a larger share of merit than is generally allowed them? To bea 
fair judge, either of the difficulties or deserts of the farmer, we must 
be acquainted with the practice. In making this avowal, do not let 
me be misunderstood. The disappointment of my hopes had proda- 
ced no abatement in my relish for farming. On the contrary, it has 
determined me to make greater exertions.’ p. 161-163. 

After informing the Society, that his clovers had been overrun 
with what he calls the o«-eyed duisy, he communicates a letter 
from our countryman the Honourable Baron Hepburn of Smeaton 
on that subject. Baron Hepburn, being a gentleman possessed of 
the first-rate sort of knowledge in every matter which relites to 
agriculture, we hasten to lay before our readers the information 
which he communicates to the President. 

“ We have two pestiferous plants, resembling the daisy, with a 
white flower. The first, which I think is the one you allude to, we 
call the wild camomile. This plant is an annual, and infests our 
richest, I mean our best manured fallows, prepared for wheat. If 
the wheat shall happen to be thin upon the gtound, this plant fills 
the vacant places, and grows vigorously. It ripens before the wheat ; 
and, in reaping, it sheds an abundant quantity of seeds. If, how- 
ever, the wheat shall be sown down with clover and grasses, it will 
make some appearance in the grass, but not materially to injure the 
crop. - Horses eat it green, when cut with the clover ; but the great- 
er part of the seed remains in the ground, waiting the return of a 
wheat crap, when it grows abundantly. The only cure is hand- 
weeding ; and, being an annual, repeated hand-weeding, when in 
flower, will extirpate it. {t is an indigenous plant with us. 1 have 
observed it, occasionally, among my oats and barley ; but it is rare 
among these crops; and it is also dwarfish, and may easily escape 
observation. Our drilled horse-hoed crops have nearly extirpated it. 

“* The other daisy is a perennial plant. It infests new pastures. 
It grows upon one stalk, about fifteen inches high, with a large white 
flower, exactly like the white wild daisy, but about four or five times 
the size. It delights in such hard, tilly bottomed soils as your high- 
wood field. 
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“ T have often seen such fields as white as a bleaching-green with 
this daisy, which with us is called the mountain daisy. It made its 
first appearance in East Lothian about seventy years ago, upon the 
‘Tweedale estate, which lies in the highest district in the county, and 
the soil generally of the above description. My father alleged that 
the then Marquis of Tweedale had first imported it into the country 
with some ryegrass and other hay-seeds he brought from England ; 
and I have stated this origin in the report of the agriculture of that 
county, which, in the year 1794, I prepared for the Board of Agri- 
culture. But I have seen this plant so universally prevail all over 
the country, that I am now inclined to think it is an indigenous plant 
in such soils, and that the first of it on the Tweedale estate arose 
from the Marquis being the first to enclose such soils, and lay them 
into grass after lime. 

“ We sometimes see a few of these plants in oats, when the first 
crop after grass, but never in the second or subsequent corn crops, 
until the ground returns again to grass. I have lately discovered 
that sheep eat and destroy them, when put upon that pasture for two 
successive springs, that is, in February, or early in March. If the 
plants get some growth before the sheep shall be put to the pasture, 
even they will not eat them, and no other animal does.” p. 164—5. 

Here we remark (and we do it with great deference) that, as 
the seed of the wild camomile does not contain oil, (or, at most, 
a very small quantity), if deposited on the surface, when produc- 
ed amongst thin fallow wheat sown with grasses, it will not ve- 

etate when a second wheat crop is sown ; because, by that time, 
its powers will be exhausted. As for the other kind of daisy, 
which the Baron considers as a perennial plant, we are inclined 
to go along with him, especially as few persons have had better 
opportunities of ascertaining the properties of that plant. We 
differ from him, however, in considering it as an indigenous 
plant ; thinking his father quite right when he alleged it .was im- 
ported into the country with ryegrass and other hay-seeds from 
England. With regard to the point, whether sheep will eat and 
destroy this plant, if put, in the spring months, upon the pas- 
ture in which it is produced, we are clear, that neither sheep, nor 
any animal, will eat it, unless compelled by imperious necessity, 
the consequences of-which may easily be ascertained. 

We are, in another place, favoured with a letter from Baron 
Hepburn, which, as it relates to the management of a kind of 
soil that has hitherto almost baffled the exertions of the most ac- 
tive husbandman, we extract with pleasure. From personal know- 
ledge, we can safely affirm, that the management of Baron Hep- 
burn, upon the obdurate soils spoken of, has been sitigularly suc- 
cessful, and that his practice merits the imitation of every one 
who occupies land of the like description. 

* Now, I am upon the Hicuwoop Fiexp. From its name, I sup- 

pose 
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pose it has a gentle hanging inclination. Secondly, I suppose the 
soil is a strong clay, incumbent upon a cold, hard, tilly subsoil ; of 
course, tenacious of the waters from the heavens, easily saturated 
and soured with them, and, in dry weather, it becomes as hard as a 
brick bat, and impervious to the tender roots of plants. 

“ This description answers exacfly to a considerable portion of my 
farm ; and, fora period of forty years, I have been struggling and 
fighting with this forbidding, obdurate, and contumacious soil, which, 
at last, I have so far subdued, as to render it very productive both 
of wheat and oats, and sometimes, in favourable seasons, of sown 

rass, that is, red and yellow clover, and ryegrass. 

“ When I first began my attack upon this sullen and obstinate soil, 
which; in my uncle’s and my grandfather’s time, was a neglected 
outfield barren pasture, mostly covered with whigs, I was perfectly 
ignorant and unacquainted with the mode of attack: of course, my 
most plentiful crops were disappointment upon disappointment. 

“ T shall not trouble you with a detail of these vexing ard unfor- 
tunate crops. Suffice it to say, that, in your own words, it became 
“so hard and flinty,” it produced nothing, save, here and there, a 
sickly, melancholy stalk-of oats, that seemed to reproach me for its 
wretchedness. 

“ My first operation, then, was to plough deep. I must therefore 
approve highly of your first mode of attack upon Highwecod field. 
I brought up a large portion of the blue and yellow meiancholy sub- 
soil. My neighbours'told me, “ what was bad I made worse ;” 
but I persisted ; and I dosed it with lime upon the fallow. 1t pro- 
duced me an abundant crop of oats; and my neighbours then said, 
“ who would have thought it?” Still, however, in remarkably 
wet seasons, it became “ hard and flinty ;” and my crops of disap- 
pointment returned. This naturally suggested to my mind the ne- 
cessity of carrying off the superfiuous surface moisture which stag- 
nated upon the ground in the chilling cold season, and left it soured 
and flinty when the summer returned. I set to hollow drains with a 
considerable degree of active energy; and, by allowing this super- 
fluous moisture to deposit and steal away through those hollow drains 
as fast, or nearly as fast, as the rain from heaven fell upon the ground, 
I may safely say that every field which gave me command of level 
has got free of flintiness, has become a fair manageable soil, and 
really yields abundant crops of a well filled, hearty grain of wheat. 
‘One part of it, once in five years, with intermediate crops of grass 
‘two years; oats and fallow, and another part more free; wheat 
twice in six years, with grass seeds. I wish you would put it in my 
power to show you these fields. 

“ I inquired into the Shropshire mode of draining, which re- 
sembles a herring bone; what they call the /eet resembles the great 
bone, and is cut right one furrow, and diagonal drains into the leet. 
This mode I did not approve of, because the leet did no service, ex- 
cept to receive the water catched by the smaller diagonal drains. I 
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therefore made my leets in a diagonal direction, to preserve the level 
across the field, whereby I cut across every furrow, say from left to 
right, and where the level permitted. I cut my other drains also 
in a diagonal direction across fifteen or more ridges from right to 
left, till each drain joined the first one. I made ue drains full 
three feet deep where the level ahowed, and two feet wide, and fill- 
ed them with round land stones up to the surface: They settle a 
little, but every time I water-furrow after sowing. The plough 
rubs in passing over the drains, and these furrows discharge into 
them, which completely prevents any stagnating accumulation of 
water. The store of land stones was soon exhausted, and for years 
back I have resorted to quarried stones; and provided they are full 
of irregular corners, which prevent their union, they answer fully 
as well; and if the carriage is not remote, they are not more expen- 
sive. ‘The difference between quarrying and hand-gathering, in 
point of expense, is rather in favour of the quarried stones ; but if 
you haye land stones, they must be gathered and carried off at all 
events. 

“ T have discovered another fact, which marks the merciful kind- 
ness of God to man, by which I save a considerable expense, a great 
object to husbandmen, and I insure, also, a productive crop on that 
species of soil. I never plough it in the spring: for example—if my 
crop is to be oats, I give the seed-furrow in November or December 
preceding ; I plough deep, say six or seven inches: two horses in 
the plough will do this if you give them time. If after grass, I lay 
the sod well over, and, hirundine prima, I sow in that furrow ; and, 
indeed, I avoid as much as possible spring ploughing on every soil. 
It seems to me a counteracting a kind providence. ‘The winter rains 
are certainly intended to deposit in the earth, as a storehouse, the 
food for plants in summer ; and every spring ploughing allows a por- 
tion of that food to be lost. 176—179. 

“ When you shall print my last letter, or any part of this, or of 
my former letters, I have to request to add to my last, that I deal 
more in lime, I mean hot lime, than in dung, for the mellowing 
culture of such apparently sullen and forbidding soils. Perhaps you 
may say I am driven to this measure from necessity. 1 confess that 
necessity did once drive me to it, for dung is a scarce commodity 
with me, as I have no town or village from whence I can derive any 
adventitious aid of that kind: But experience tells me that dung af- 
fords a very temporary relief to that species of soil, without lime. 
I have already drained this Highwood Field. 1 beg leave, however, 
to observe, that you will find much to drain in another year, where 
you little expected it. When the wettest places have been drained, 
you will &nd sundry places wet, where you had not formerly observ- 
ed it. This arises from the former wet places drying first ; for wet- 
ness is relative ; and, as you look only at the wettest for the time, 
as it is these places that retard your operations of husbandry, and 
the others escape notice—persevere in draining. 

“ In East Lothjan, all my neighbours give more than donble the 

quantity 
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quantity of hot lime that I do. My reason is, that water is very 
soon saturated with lime, and that lime, like all other manures, is a 
caput mortuum, unless when dissolved, or in a solution of water ; for 
it is only in that state that it can be absorbed by the tender fibres of 
vegetable roots. Of lime, I give at the utmost about 180 bushels 
of shells, or unslaked lime, to the acre, Scots measure, which is to 
the English nearly as four to five: But I repeat this frequent! y—say 
once in five years for a second liming ; and once in ten years there- 
after. With each liming I give about 20 cubic yards of weil rotten 
dung, or ten of our double-horse carts. In short, the dung is given 
in almost the smallest quantity possible that can be fairly and light- 
ly spread over our Scots acre; and by thus dividing it, and repeat- 
ing the small dose more frequently, I insure a standin and a true 
giving productive crop. A large dose of dung in four yeers or tive, 
gives a lodged, stoomed, unproductive crop.” p. ISU, 151. 

The moit interefting part of the Report, at leait to us, is ‘The 
Harveft, with a faithful detail of the Farmer’s Feelings.’ ‘This 
part is detailed with so much precifion and candour, that we can- 
not withhold it from our readers. 

* Park Wheat—22 acres.} On the 28th of August this crop was 
begun to be cut. It was less injured than I expected from the situ- 
ation of the ground, which I attribute to its being drilled at twelve 
inches distance. Some parts were laid, but generally it was up- 
standing. Considering its low situgtion, it must be always subject 
to risk. If this had not been sown so particularly thin, the crop 
would have been entirely spoilt. There were 1135 stooks, or 51 
upon an acre. The clover plant very good, and extremely clean. 
This crop was taken off beyond all expectations, and will be the first 
wheat in the neighbourhood. The necessity of being most particu- 
larly attentive to cleaning and picking small potatoes, is apparent 
here ; for there are still a great deal more growing than there ought 
to have been. They not only offend the eye, but injure the crop. 

* Gilderskill—30 acres.] One part (about five acres) was very 
much laid, and had a great number of black heads. I did not ob- 
serve, however, any appearance of mildew. T’he wheat had been 
much injured by the frost. Sheep were put upon it for a few days; 
and where they had fed, it was much the best. It had been too 

roud before the sheep were turned upon it, and they did not like it. 
The season, however, became so wet, that they could not have been 
kept long uponit. ‘The highest part of the ficld was extremely good. 
There were 1105 stooks, or 36 per acre. ‘This wheat was so ripe, 
that had there come any wind before it was cut, there must have 
been a great loss from the shake. 

* Moor Close—A42 acres.] ‘The two.fields, which were quite a new 
creation, produced a very good crop. Some few acres were laid and 
injured ; but generally it was most productive, and had in one 80% 
stooks, and in the other 1058 ; and some parts of it turned out as 
fine grain as I ever beheld. Had the season been favourable, this 
would have been a most surprising crop. ‘Those who envy farmers 
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their success, let them look to this season, and see the ruin which 
has threatened their whole produce ; and unless the latter part-of the 
season becomes favourable, I do not know how farmers upon wet 
ground will be able to support their stock. The turnips and. cab- 
bages have made no progress for the last’ three weeks, and it can 
scarce be hoped they will, gain the weight of half a tolerable crop. 

‘ The advantage of being near’a town is very great. I was able 
to muster, without giving extra wages, 220 persons: Women have 
2s. per day, and work between nine and ten hours—men 2s. 6d. In 
difficult seasons, to be able to cut between 30 and 40 acres a day, 
greatly lessens the risk, and is an additional reason for having lands 
near towns under tillage. 

© August 30th.] ‘The incessant rain for five weeks saturated the 
ground to such a degree, as to put a stop to the growth of clover on 
wet soils, where it had been late cut. In some parts, the roots ap- 
pear to have been affected, and the clover seemed to have lost its 
feeding quality. Plants appear to require the sun to bring them to 
perfection, as much as the earth does the heat of his beams to pro- 
mote their growth. , 

* For one fortnight, the experimental cattle all lost. weight, and the 
milch cows gave less milk. I was compelled to suspend soiling, and 
turn my cows upon the aftermath, to give the clover time to get a 
growth. What was first cut had made such progress before the wet 
came on, that it was not materiglly affected, and cut uncommonly 
well. I attribute this to the plants covering the ground, and guard- 
ing the roots. The cover also kept it warm. The same observation 
is applicable to the pastures that were earliest cut. Turnips and o- 
ther roots that were very forward, have suffered least. This unex- 
ampled season has been attended with difficulties I never experien- 
ced; and, unless the month of September turns out favourably, the 
distress will be general. The wet has arrested the growth of the tur- 
nip. No crops come up better, or appear more premising. The 
rain seems to have suspended the vegetative power of the earth, and 
checked the growth of plants of all kinds. Nothing could be more 
discouraging than this day. I have never known the ground wetter, 
at any season. The cabbages were equally stopped in their growth. 

* I was not previously aware of the full extent of fortitude and pa- 
tience required to make a good farmer. Philosophy is not an ac- 
quirement of learning alone: It is one thing to argue well, and an- 
other to adopt the maxims of wisdom as the rule of practice. In 
the midst of one of the violent showers so common in this climate, 
I was glad, with a friend who was along with me, to take shelter in 
the house of a small farmer. Presently after our arrival, the mas- 
ter and his servants were likewise driven in. The children received 
the parent with delight, and he returned their caresses. The felici- 
ty their endearments inspired, seemed at once to restore the calm 
and tranquillity of his mind. Domestic sunshine disarmed the mer- 

ciless peltings of the storm. Its injuries seemed no longer felt or re- 
garded. Struck with surprise, I was resolved to prove whether this 
was 
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was the effects of indifference or real magnanimity. I began, with 
some asperity, to rail at the weather, which was answered by the 
good man with great composure, ‘ that God never sent a crop, with- 
out a season to get it in:’ And having made this reply, which com- 
prised all his knowledge and belief on the subject, continued his mer- 
riment and innocent pastime with the children. I know not what 
effect the recital may have on others; but on my friend and self it 
acted as an electric shock. We could neither refrain our admiration : 
And the train of ideas that flowed from it led us to this conclusion, 
that practical wisdom is the offspring of virtue, and the twin sister 
of happiness. 

* A twelve acre field of wheat at Moor Close, which bad been fed 
with sheep, cut uncommonly well, and was, in general, very heavy, 
and an excellent grain. There were 540 stooks, or 45 per acre. 

* The last of August, and the two first days in September, were 
a great blessing to the country. From the appearance of change on 
Saturday the 2d, I persevered cutting till it was nearly dark, and there- 
by saved part of a field, very ripe, and so exposed, that the high 
wind which came on in the night would have greatly injured it. 1 
own I am often surprised with the confidence I see placed in a cli- 
mate. so uncertain as ours. For myself, I disclaim all trust which 
can be avoided by exertion. 

‘ September 4th.]. Cut one field .of two acres from fallow, which 
had 105.stooks—the wheat uncommonly good. Much rain in the 
night, with partial showers during the day. I. discovered that ing 
many parts of the spring wheat there were a great number of black 
heads. These are more apparent as the spring wheat ripens. The 
few fine days have already made a sensible difference in the appear- 
ance of the turnips. . Where the stitches have been opened by the 
plough, I have no doubt it will be proved that the earth has reco- 
vered part of its natural heat. 

‘ September 5th.] The weather relapsed. The warm gleams of 
sun were very injurious in making the corn heat and sprout. This 
was a heart-breaking day to the farmer. 

* September 6th.) Being wet in the morning, the afternoon broke 
out fine, and did infinite benefit to the grain which was cut. Lodg- 
ed corn will now become every day worse. The first loss will be 
found the least... It is expedient to cut what is in that state, and 
take the chance, by exposing it, that a part may thereby be saved. 
Cut above 500 stooks. 

‘ September 7th.] In the night there had been violent thunder 
showers. An unpromising morning. It cleared up at ten o’clock ; 
and I began cutting spring wheat, a very moderate crop, something 
better than the last year. I doubt much whether I shall ever at- 
tempt sowing it again; certainly not the kind common in this coun- 
try. Early in the afternoon, a very heavy shower, which put a stop 
to any further cutting, The wet and heat is most injurious. both to 
the lodged and the cut grain. Seeing the probability of a change, 1 
Was fortunate in getting all I had got cut both this and the formes 
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day hooded. In such a season, the farmer has the choice of difficul- 
ties: to wait is destruction—to proceed is injurious. Prices will re. 
munerate the farmer; but what will be the situation of the labourer 
and lower orders, who make no provisioa for a season of difficulty ? 
‘The present prospect is as gloomy as possible. 

* September 8th.| A moist day, and not a breath of air to dry 
the ground. Cut two small fields of wheat, with four acres of in- 
different oats. ‘The warmth of the weather, together with moisture, 
is most destructive to grain. Since the ploughing between the 
stitches, the turnips have made some progress, and recovered their 
colour. Led and thrashed the winter barley, which, in the moist 
state of the straw, was attended with difficulty. The situation where 
it grew was very low, and unfavourable for barley: A part had 
been lddged, and suffered. Harvest demands redoubled exertion : 
An error or omission in this cannot be retrieved. Few can hit the 
happy medium, uniting energy with sound discretion, To accele- 
rate too much in carrying grain, is subject to loss: To omit a to- 
lerably favourable opportunity may be equally so. In such a season 
as this, the farmer has only a choice of difficulties. Anxiety to get 
forward is the rock, I feel, I have to guard against. After endiess 
plague, vexation and loss, I got my hay out of pike into stack. It 
had suffered less than I expected, though much more than I wished, 
and has proved a very light crop. Fortunately, disappointments are 
soon forgotten ; and however adverse seasons may be, upon every 
failure hope still renews her golden promises. For four days I have 
anxiously expected to be able to secure a part of my crop, having 
upwards of 6000 stooks cut. 

‘ September 9ih.| The morning was dubious, but soon cleared 
wip, and became a fine harvest day. Began to carry rather too soon. 
‘The height to which the stacks are elevated, gives them a great ad- 
vantage. Employed 150 shearers. A few acres of the wheat in 
Mealrigs, was much disfigured by docks. I cannot account for it in 
any other way, than by supposing the seed was brought in sludge got 
from a tarn, into which the drainage of the town runs: This was 
used as a top dressing, when this part of the field was under clover. 
1 stacked 2000 stooks.. In the state of the weather, this must be 
considered as particularly fortunate. 

* Sunday, September 10th.] In the precarious state of the wea- 
ther, that which would, in all other cases, be inexcusable, becomes 
an imperious duty. I hesitated not, this day, to employ every hand 
to secure the grain which was ready for carrying. The preservation 
of life is a duty strictly enjoined us. That cannot be deemed a pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath, which proceeds upon the principle of pre- 
serving what is necessary for the existence of a number of our fellow 
creatures. Were it a question of individual gain, it ought not to be 
done. In seasons when the weather is generally good, I should not 
recommend it. But after fifty days, without there having been 
twenty-four hours fair, the omission might hazard an immense loss 
to the public ; and no ‘argument can be fairly deduced from this, P 
justify 
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justify any neglect of religious duties. Led 1500 stooks. At 
twelve o’clock it came on again to rain, and superseded all further 
proceedings. I was glad to see the general exertion that was made 
by every farmer around to save his crop. ‘The afternoon again 
cleared up ; and in common and ordinary ‘seasons, one might rea- 
sonably hope a fine day would succeed. The wind has never been 
steady to any point for fourteen hours; and much of the rain has 
had the appearance of thunder storms. 

‘ September 11th.] The return of sunshine, and a fine drying 
wind, reanimated the farmer’s hopes. All was gratitude. Past mi- 
series vanished. The joys of a good harvest were anticipated. The 
difference between the state of the grain, at seven o’clock in the 
morning, and at six in the evening, was scarce to be described. 
Most melancholy was the appearance when the reapers began. The 
wheat was not ina state to bind till the afternoon. Two hundred 
people were employed in the field between the Schoose and the town. 
All was gaiety—so soon are sorrows forgotten. The impatience of 
the day before had led to the attempting too much; and a part of 
the stacks was obliged to be opened to prevent losses. The wind 
afforded an opportunity of thrashing. Ninety Winchesters, or thirty 
Cumberland bushels, were dressed in the afternoon—the grain very 
good. 

* Commence sowing the newly enclosed common to-morrow, which 
should have been done three weeks sooner,.if the season would have 
permitted. I do not know I ever felt more real pleasure than [ ex- 
perienced this day. ‘The melancholy presages that the weather had 
inspired, and the apprehensions resulting from the fear of scarcity, 
gave way to the more pleasing hopes of abundance. Good humour 
and cheerfulness animated the numerous group. To save and se- 
cure the crop seemed the prevailing sentiment of every breast. [ 
passed eleven hours a spectator of this scene. If I had wanted indi- 
vidual causes of gratitude and thankfulness, it would have been dif- 
ficult to have avoided sharing the content and happiness that were 
so widely diffused. 

‘ September 12th.] A continuation of fine weather, with a drying 
north wind. Led 1500 stooks, and thrashed three hundred Win- 
chesters of the Park wheat, which turns out admirable. Began sow- 
ing wheat. ‘Thirteen pair of harrows upon thenew enclosure. Em- 
ployed a hundred and sixty persons shearing. The ground still as 
wet as during any part of winter. An evident improvement in the 
turnips. The country resounds with the cheerful voices of the harvest- 
ers. Every quarter presents a scene of activity and bustle. One very 
principal object in detailing the transactions of harvest, is to show 
to those who have not the experience, what are the difficulties, what 
the anxieties, which farmers must encounter. Though honey may 
be extracted from farming, it is very often gathered off the point of 
the thorn. Every kindness and indulgence is due to the industrious 
farmer. : 


l ‘ Sep- 
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* September 13th.] A tolerable day; but gave early appearance’ 
of change. Cut out a lG6acre field, adjoining Gilderskill, which had: 
1021 stooks, on clover lea. It was but a moderate crop. The 
Schoose field, 60 acres, had 4340 stooks, or 72 per acre, after pota- 
toes. My friend, Mr Ponsonby, was solicitous the grain should, 
stand till the Meeting, as the most convincing proof that could: be- 
given of the excellence of the drill husbandry. Stacked eight hun- 
dred stooks. Reduced my shearers to eighty, as some part of the 
spring wheat is scarce fit to cut. Employed forty boys weeding 
wild mustard from the cole. ‘Ihe difficulty of fixing the attention of- 
children is great. Force cannot be applied, as there is no delegat- 
ing such a power. I hit upon this method to expedite the work. 
Four leaders were selected ; and each had ten boys under him, who 
were chosen alternately by the captains, and a shilling was to'be 
given in the morning and afternoon, as a reward for that company: 
which performed the most in the best manner. Work at once chang-. 
ed its nature. Emulation fired each youthful mind; and that which, 
the day before, was an irksome labour, became a work of inclination. 
It was surprising what was done. As the best deserving, where all 
were meritorious, could not be decided, it ended in each company 
receiving a reward, over and above their wages. 

‘ The farmer, whose servants have his interest at heart, possesses 

a real treasure. Hours ought not to be regarded in seasons of diffi- 
culty, A crop may often be saved by continuing work a few hours. 
beyond the regular fixed times. And this is no more than justice ; 
for, how often does the weather interrupt the regular portion of la- 
bour? An honest man keeps this in mind, and amply compensates 
for it in harvest and seed time. 
* ¢ September 14th.) A wet day. The advantage of being situated 
near to a town is very considerable. When the shearers cannot work, 
the farmer incurs no expense. In places distant from towns, where 
the harvest people are hired into the house, it falls very heavy, and. 
adds much to the expense and difficulty of a bad season. Finished 
sowing 72 acres of wheat. Could the drill have been employed, it 
would have saved one pound per acre. 

* September 15th.] A fine morning, but no wind. The ground 
has, hitherto, dried very little. The distress of farmers cannot fail 
of being great, from the prodigious failure of the turnip crop. I do 
not flatter myself with seeing mine average ten tons per acre. Had 
the season proved tolerable, they should have reached near forty, 
from the condition of the ground, and the pains that have been taken 
with it. Itis greatly to be feared the potatoes will, in many places, 
likewise be a very defective crop. Combining these two things, | 
look with very considerable anxiety of mind to carrying on my dai- 
ry, which is now become a very essential source of support to num- 
bers. In order to make every possible provision for supplying the 
defect, I have ordered thirty tons of oil-cake. This, when ground 
and boiled with chaff and cut-straw, must be the main support of 
my milch cows. This was the warmest day, with the most power- 
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ful sun, we have had for many weeks. The ground wants heating 
to produce vegetation. ln no year, within memory, was there so 
peor an aftermath, which is entirely owing to the ground being so 
cooled by the continual rains Stacked eight hundred stooks from 
Mealrigs. Employed six pair of oxen, ploughing single, which, 
though difficult at first, will soon be accomplished. 

‘ September 16th.] A great fall of rain during the night: Clear- 
ed up atten. Employed a hundred and twenty shearers in the af- 
ternoon. It takes five women, wpon an average, to cut an acre per 
day : Four good shearers will doit. Drilled grain is much easier to 
cut than broadcast. The hopes of any continuance of fine weather 
grow daily less. I now lament I had not begun to house earlier the 
day before. If the night be fair, I shall feel myself compelled to 
employ all my strength to-morrow. 

* Sunday, September 17th.] Six o’clock, the morning unpromis- 
ing. Began at seven to make every exertion, as there was a strong 
appearance of change. The rain kept off till four, when we had 
fortunately concluded the carrying 3000 stooks of wheat, which finish- 
ed the Schoose field. The order, regularity, and decency of those 
employed, marked the work as one of necessity, not of choice. On 
such occasions I incur a debt of obligation. Whatever remuneration 
I feel it proper for me to give, is bestowed as a free gratuity. Those 
who rescue the crop, have a strong and undeniable claim upon it, 
in case of necessity. The heat of the earth has advanced some de- 
grees, in the last two days. 

‘ September 18th.] I shall here conclude the.details of the har- 
vest, already, I fear, extended tvo far. I have given a faithful re- 
presentation of my own feelings, trom whence may be calculated 
what must be those of farmers, who have more at stake than credit. 
Frequently, their whole means are embarked, aud dependent upon 
their crops. If it has the good fortune to create an interest and con- 
sideration for this most respectable body, it answers the purpose I 
have in view. The exertions of yesterday saved 3000 stooks of 
wheat. The deluge of rain which has fallen this day, must do most 
material injury to the grain. With resignation and hope, I still 
look to a return of good weather, not only to save the crop, but to 
prepare for that of a sticceeding year. It would be distant from 
my wish to deter any one from the practice of farming, by a recital 
of its difficulties. Let it be remembered, there is no honour without 
danger; no pursuit exempt from anxiety and disappointment : 
These give zest to suecess. Uninterrupted sunshine, ardently as I 
now pray for it, would prove equally destructive. 

September 19th.] The violence and length of the rain, on Mon- 
day, produced the greatest flood that has been known for fifty years. 
‘The damage was prodigious, Grain of various kinds was strowed 
over the beach, from Workington to Harrington; and a great quan- 
tity was picked up, and carried off. The break of my wind-mill had 
not been secured, and it was set to work, and not discovered till it 
had done considerable damage. The loss was something ; the mor- 
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tification infinitely more, as it prevented its being shown at work 
during the Meeting. 

© Sunday the 24th.] Secured above 3000 stooks of grain. The 
25th, finished shearing the small quantity of wheat remaining. Led 
all that had been previously cut. The conclusion of harvest was ce- 
lebrated by all my work people, at the Schoose. Upwards of three 
hundred of hoth sexes spent a few hours in great festivity and good 
humour; rejoicing that the labours of harvest were concluded, and 
grateful for the bounteous store which secures abundance to those by 
the sweat of whose brow it has been produced.’ p. 195~208. 

We have only one or two remarks to make on the above de- 
tails, which certainly furnifh a juft and corre&t view of the corn- 
farmer’s feelings in fuch a feafon as the Iaft one. In fhort, the 
details prove, and that by the evidence of notorious fats, that of 
2! fituations, the one occupied by the farmer is the moft critical 
and hazardous. 

We firft remark, that fowing wheat on the 12th September, 
whilft ‘ the ground was still as wet as during any part of winter,” 
deferves cenfure. The only excufe that can be offered is, that 
the Prefident wifhed to have wheat fown before the annual meet- 
ing; though, whether this excufe be a valid one, fhall be left to 
others to determine. 

The next remark which we offer, is with regard to the car- 
rying of corn upon the Sabbath day; a practice not only con- 
trary to the laws of God and man, but alfo hoftile to the 
welfare of the ftate, and the trueft and beft interefts of man- 
kind. ‘The Prefident pleads neceflity as an excufe for working 
upon that day; but this excufe cannot be allowed, unlefs cir- 
cumftances be fuch as to demand immediate atterition. If a 
houfe is on fire, every perfon knows that prompt exertion muft 
be ufed to quench the flames, otherwife deftruction to the pre- 
mifes would inevitably enfue; therefore, none will find fault 
with working on the Sabbath, in that cafe, or in others of like 
neceflity. ‘There is no occafion, however, to argue the point; 
the dulleft capacity being fufliciently able to diftinguifh betwixt 
works of neceflity and mercy, which may be lawfully perform- 
ed on the Sabbath, and thofe which ought to be deferred till an- 
other occafion. But, putting the morality of the queflion afide, 
we would afk Mr Curwen, and other advocates for Sabbath days’ 
work, what would become of the great body of the people, not 
only thofe who work for their daily bread, but alfo thofe regular- 
ly engaged in bufinefs, were not their bodies ftrengthened by reft, 
and opportunity afforded for inftructing their minds, on a day hi- 
therto confidered, in this country, as fet apart for thefe purpoles. 
‘The bulk of mankind, even with the Sabbath, are ignorant e- 
neugh ; but, without it, they would become not much better 
than the brutal part of the creation, cafling off all thofe Poe 
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which ferve to make them good fubjects; and good members of 
fociety. 

We are quite aware that the term of canting may be applied to 
thefe remarks ; but any thing of that nature will give us {mall un- 
eafinefs. It may be added, that the plea of neceffity urged by Mr 
Curwen, for carrying corn on the Sabbath, cannot be allowed in 
our court as a relevant one, as, befides the moral objeclions al- 
ready ftated againft the plea, we muft whilper in his ear, that the 
writer of this article harvefled many more acres of corn lalt year 
than mentioned by Mr Curwen, and with far lefs tlrength than 
kept »y him, without fpoiling a fingle fheaf thereof. in a word, 
if the fix ordinary days of the week are well employed, there is 
no occafion for working on the feventh. 

We cannot pafs over the eftimate or exposé of the Prefi- 
dent’s farm produce, without noticing the ftriking errors which 
appear, even, upon the face of the paper. Lait year he eiti- 
mated the whole of his wheat crop at fifteen pounds per acre ; 
though, at this time, he fairly acknowledges it fell fhort of that 
fum three pounds Sterling per acre. Now, how is that cir- 
cumftance improved? Why, by rating the whole wheat crop 
of 1809 at 20]. per acre ;—a fum which very few fingle acres 
of Britith wheat will bring, far lefs thofe of an average crop, in 
{uch a feafon. Again, the green crops, fuch as potatoes, carrots, 
turnips, hay, &c. are all included in the eflimate; whereas thele 
articles, being confumed at home, can, in no fenfe of the word, 
be confidered as part of the difpofable produce, efpecially as the 
value of milk, and the gain on feeding cattle, are alto included. 
To us it appears, that the balance of the Prefident’s farming ac- 
counts, if an ordinary rent is charged, will this year be rather on 
the wrong fide of the poft. ‘This, however, gives no furprife ; 
knowing that few people, whofe dependence, like his; was placed 
upon wheat, will do more than make good their engagements. 

We thall now take leave of the proceedings of the Work- 
ington Society, trufting that our remarks may be of fome ufe to 
the leading members on after occafions. ‘The defign of the Socie- 
ty is laudable ; and, if rightly carried into execution, cannot fail 
to prove highly advantageous to the hufbandry of Cumberland. 
Under thefe impreflions, it is recommended, that the annual Re- 
port be made in a more compreiled fhape ; that the materials be 
arranged with greater precifion and regularity ; and that all ex- 
traneous matter—every thing omapeiial with the proceedings 
of the Workington Society, be omitted, when the annual caposé 
is drawn up for the benefit of its numerous members. An atten- 
tion to thefe matters may no doubt leflen the fize of the publica- 
tion ; but we are quite clear, that its real value will not thereby 
be diminithed, N. 
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Tur winter quarter was not much amiss for executing field-work, 
as, with some trifling exceptions, the weather, though generally va- 
riable, was not hostile to out-door operations. Owing to these cir- 
cumstances, stock remained longer on the pastures than usually hap- 
pens; whilst the crop of turnips continued to improve in growth te 
the end of December. Late wheats were also benefited cor-idera- 
bly ; a circumstance of great importance in a season where so much 
weak seed was used, and the ground imperfectly prepared for its 
reception. 

Grain markets, taking all circumstances into consideration, have 
seldom been worse than for several months past. Three causes may 
be assigned for the uncommon dulness of the markets from one end 
of the island to the other. First, the bad weather before and dur- 
ing harvest last year, whereby a large proportion of grain, wheat: 
especially, was in some degree rendered useless as an article to be 
manufactured into bread: Secondly, the very large, and, for the 
fime, uncommon importation of wheat and oats from France and 
Holland; and the partial arrivals of wheat from America,—all tend- 
ed to make a considerable part of British grain absolutely unsale- 
able ;—that imported being in fact generally of superior value, har- 
vested in a better climate, and free of the diseases and accidents 
which almost ruined the last crop in this country: Thirdly, the pro- 
hibition against the use of grain in the distilleries; whereby seven or 
eight hundred thousand quarters were deprived of a market, at 2 
time when a considerable part of British grain was fit for no other 
purpose than distillation. A few observations shall be hazarded on 
these several causes, each of them being of importance to the pro- 
sperity of British husbandry. 

In the jirst place, That a large proportion of British grain was 
damaged in the course of last harvest, is an undeniable proposition. 
This damage was chiefly sustained by wheat and barley, these being 
tender and delicate grains when ripening and maturating, and un- 
able to bear up under the adversities which oats are capable of en- 
countering. The humidity of harvest caused a great part of all 
grain to be stacked in bad condition ; and the weather has not been 
such through winter as to make it much drier than when it was 
carried into the'stackyard. But, independent of these circumstan- 
ces, the sprouting brought on by rains, both before and after cutting, 
occasions wheat to remain longer soft and tough than happens-when 
that evil is unknown. Hence dealers have hitherto been singularly 
cautious, not to purchase in quantities,—with whom, of course, the stock 
on hand is inconsiderable ; and hence markets have been always fully 
supplied, notwithstanding that the crop (of wheat at least) is a short 
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ene. For these reasons, last crop may be justly considered as an un- 
fortunate one to the corn farmers of Scotland, especially as prices 
have generally been from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. lower than 
in the preceding year. 

In the second place, The License System,—a system of modern 
érigin, and almost unknown in former wars, under which, import- 
ations from France and Holland were made,—has certainly been car- 
ried on more extensively than necessary, and seemed, for a time, to ex- 
ceed the consumption of the capital, which, in other years, was usually 
supplied from the corn districts on the eastern coast of the kingdom. 
The consequence of this excess was soon evident ; and might, indeed, 
have been prognasticated by any one acquainted, in the slightest man- 
ner, with the state of the corn trade, and condition of last year’s crop. 
Heavy sales of British wheat immediately ensued ; and, what was 
worse, sales could only be made of the best and soundest grain: al- 
most the whole of what was damaged being thereby rendered un- 
marketable, except the small proportion used for biscuit-bread. The 
glutting of the market at the fountain-head, necessarily stopped the 
demand at the sea-ports, whence the metropolis used to draw sup- 
plies; and of course lessened the value of all grain, and occasioned 
much of it to remain with the farmer, because merchants could not 
be found for it at any price. 

So far as we have gone, the license system appears only to have 
injured the farmer. Let us now inquire how the general interest of 
the country has been affected by the way in which licenses have been 
issued. It is plain, that, whilst the French Ruler kindly favoured 
us with corn, he did it to promote his own convenience; and that, 
instead of accepting of payment in the manufactures of the coun- 
try, the customary method of carrying on the trade in former times, 
nothing but bullion or specie would be received in return for the nu- 
merous cargoes, shipped under his sanction, for supplying the mar- 
kets of the metropolis. Nay more, the freight of these cargoes (and 
we understand that higher freights than common were given) had 
also to be paid in money, whilst employment was thereby furnished 
to an immense number of foreign ships and sailors, French ones chief- 
ly, who otherwise would have remained idle at home, had not li- 
censes been granted on our side for their safety and protection. Whe- 
ther a real necessity existed for carrying matiers to such a length, is 
a dubious point; but, did such a necessity exist, it could only pro- 
ceed from the imperfect quality of the home grain ; therefore, under 
that circumstance, it became the duty of government to provide a 
market for that imperfect grain, especially when every encourage 
ment was held out for importing the grain of other countries. 

Thirdly, This market, to a certain extent, would have been pro- 
vided, had the prohibition against the use of grain in the distilleries 
been removed. The true reason of the prohibition had in a great 
measure ceased to operate, sugars having advanced considera- 
bly in price; and, the great quantity on hand, when the prohibi- 
tion was originally proposed, having been already used by the 
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manufacturers, it was therefore full time for the British farme to 
have fair play with the West India farmer, whose interest, for two 
years past, had undoubtedly met with a preference. Nay, more, 
the same arguments as were used formerly in behalf of the West In- 
dia farmer, might now have been urged for withdrawing the pro- 
hibition ; because, with a bad crop, and markets in a manner shut 
against him, the British farmer was placed precisely under the same 
circumstances as were said to operate against the holders of West 
India produce when their cause was espoused by the Legislature. 
Such a train of reasoning seems, however, not to have been thought 
of by those in power, by whom mercantile interests are generally 
More espoused than those of home cultivators. Indeed, the landed 
interest, as generally happens on such occasions, took very little con- 
cern in the measures used to procure a removal of the prohibition. 
In a certain great house, the opposition against a continuance of the 
prohibitory law, was feebly exerted. Even at home. only one or 
two counties thought it worth while to meet and consider the busi- 
ness ; and, certainly, those that did meet, so far as has come to 
our knowledge, did not take up the question in a firm and deci- 
sive manner. Instead of boldly maintaining that an unfair advan- 
tage would be given to Ireland, were the prohibition removed there, 
whilst it was continued in Scotland and England, and of claiming 
the same rights for themselves as were proposed to be given to their 
Irish brethren—we understand the gentlemen of a certain county, 
not fifty miles westward of Edinburgh, drew back with a kind of 
horror when Ireland was meationed, in a string of resolutions, sub- 
mitted to their consideration ; and that some of them exclaimed, 
** We have nothing to do with Ireland: Let the question be taken 
up as it aflects Britain, without any reterence to that part of the bill 
before Parliament, which relates to the Irish distillery.” This, to 
be sure, was a most wise and prudent determination; because it gave 
up the strongest arguments against that part of the bill which relat- 
ed to Britain. {It prevented the gentlemen from insisting, in their 
petition, that there was no scarcity of bread-corn in Britain ; and 
from instancing, as a proof of it, the consent of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters to withdraw the prohibition in Ireland, which certainly would 
not have been granted, had scarcity been apprehended ; and it also 
ees them-from_ maintaining, that if the liberty of distilling 
rom grain was allowed in one part of the empire, and withheld from 
the remainder, the trade of the favoured part would, in that way, be 
greatly benefited ; whilst, in the others, those persons concerned in 
the distillery business, and who had vested large capitals in erections 
for carrying jt on, would, from the preference universally given to 
spirits distilled from grain, suffer materially in their private interests. 
Nay, more, it prevented these gentlemen from informing the great coun- 
cil of the nation, that a continuance of the prohibition in Britain, if it 
was removed in Ireland, would be followed by a great defalcation in 
the public revenue ; as smuggling into Great Britain would inevitably 
take place, to a prodigious extent, in spite of the most severe prohi- 
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bitory restrictions. . The last would probably have been the most co- 
gent argument; because, in the whole business, we are quite satisfied 
that revenue is the sole object of government, without thinking how 
or in what manner the trade or the interest of the country will there- 
by be affected. When the prohibition was first agitated, we predict- 
ed that it could not be rendered effectual in Ireland; and that the 
revenue of that country would suffer. This has actually happened, 
to the extent, as we are told, of one million per annum ; and to re- 
cover that sum is the precise object of government at this time. We 
shall not, however, feel the smallest surprise at learning afterwards, 
that that sum, and more than that sum, is lost in Britain: and, 
should that happen, it is plain the original object of the prohibition, 
namely, the encouragement of West India planters, must be-imped- 
ed exactly in the same degree as the public revenue is lessened. . 


Cattle and sheep markets have been tolerably well supplied through 
the winter, though at prices higher than usually known in this island. 
As the stock is presumed to be below what is required for the in- 
creased and increasing consumption of the public, there is slender 
reason te expect a fall of price till the market is supplied with grass- 
beasts. Even then, any fall can only be a gradual one; as, from 
the want of distillery-fed cattle, those at grass will be taken when in 
a swappy state ; and, of course, it will be a long time before a full 
supply can be obtained. Here it may be remarked, that, when dis- 
tilling from grain was permitted, the cattle fed upon its offals were 
generally brought to market at the period when a blank occurs in 
the regular supplies, that is, in the month of May, and first half of 
June. The want of distillery cattle was severely felt last year; and 
probably will be more so in the present one; because the scarcity 
seems to be general over the whole island. Perhaps a month’s sup- 
ply was obtained from the distilleries, the want of which must occa- 
sion a serious loss and inconvenience to the public, from a scarcity of 
this necessary article of human food. 

We noticed, in last Number, that the cause of Mr Mrikte, invent- 
or of the thrashing machine, was warmly espoused by our worthy and 
respectable friend Sir Joun Sinciair, Bart., who seldom takes up 
any business without bringing it to a successful conclusion; and who, 
for many years, has shown himself the steady supporter of men of 
merit, especially of those connected with agriculture, or the improve- 
ment of any of the processes by which that useful and necessary art, 
is carried into execution. Sir John, who showed this disposition ma- 
ny years ago, by getting Parliament to reward Mr Elkington for his 
new mode of drainage, has displayed great activity in bringing the 
case of My Meikle before the public at large; not thinking it the 
proper time, when the resources of the state were devoted to an ar- 
duous contest, to come before Parliament with any application for 
rewarding that gentleman. It is but our duty to congratulate Sir 
John on the success which has followed his letter to the Right Ho. 
pourable Earl of Haddington, Lord Lieutenant of the county ee 
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Mr Meikle resides, and to bear our testimony to the diligent and un. 
wearied steps which he has taken to ensure success to a measnre of such 
a laudable nature. There is now every reason to presume that the old 
age of an able mechanic and wor:hy man, so far as human aid can 

0, will be rendered comfortable and agreeable. At all events, Mr 
Meikle must be made happy by observing that his merit is at last 
duly appretiated ; and it deserves attention, that the modesty of this 
venerable mechanic has all along proved the only bar in the way of his 
reaching the summit of the profession to which he belongs. The late 
Mr Smeaton, that celebrated engineer, knew him well ; and was of- 
ten heard to say, that, if possessed of but one half the address of 
some other people, he would have rivalled all his contemporaries, 
and shown himself the first civil engineer in the island. Even as 
matters have gone, his merit is on all hands confessed to be great ; 
and the best proof of this is the general wish exhibited in every quar- 
ter of the country to do honour to him on account of the important 
and valuable machine which he brought to perfection. Without him, 
it is highly probable that the machine, to this day, would have been 
useless and ineffective. 

In an after part of this Number, a letter, addressed to the Con- 
ductor of this work, by Sir Jonn Sixciair, will be given, together 
with a copy of Sir John’s letter to the Earl of Haddington, dhready 
noticed. When on this subject, our readers may be made happy by 
knowing the sentiments of that benevolent and patriotic personage 
Grorce Dempster, Esq. The following passage from one of his 
letters to the Conpucror, is therefore selected. * Your favour of the 
20th instant was not read one second, before I ordered my MITE to be 
paid to Mr Meikle’s committee, with Horace’s motto, “ Donarem pa- 
teras,”” &c. I wish my mite were a diamond the size of Arthur’s- 
Seat: it would not overpay the Patriarch,—it would not overpay 
him for inventing the thrashing-mill. If ever I should be honoured 
by his Majesty with a gift of supporters; on the dexter side shall 
stand, with a plough-staif in his hand, Triptolemus—Puer, adunci 
Monstrator Aratri; on the sinister, Mr Meikle—Senez, Triticator Fru- 
menti. Give the good old man all the comforts ninety-two require. 
You may safely trust to a post-subscription for his family. I hope 
the fund will admit of buying his house, and converting it into a 

stemple of Ceres; where you, Sir John, and I, may perform an 
annual sacrifice.’ &e>&c. It may only be added, on this subject, 
that a list of the subscribers to this truly patriotic fund, arranged 
according to the counties whence they were received, will be given 
in our next publication ; and we state with pleasure, that the most 
active supporters of the subscription have been those gentlemen by 
whom the Farmer’s Magazine has been steadily supported since its 
commencement. 


With regard to the property-tax, so far as we understand, nothing 
is yet determined upon it by his Majesty’s ministers; though we are 
perfectly clear that, if any tax in existence calls for reconsidera- 
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tion more than another, it is this one. Ina year so fatal to the wel- 
fare of farmers as the present, when income farther than what is re- 
quired for bare support is wholly out of the question, it is grossly 
unjust to assess farmers according to a hypothetical criterion, which, 
in numberless instances, must evidently be erroneous, even in the 
very best years. We have repeatedly maintained, that, to assess the 
income of farmers according to their rents, is manifestly unreason- 
able, because their incomes do not depend upon the extent of their 
respective rents, but chiefly upon the diligence and assiduity display- 
ed by them in the management of their respective concerns. Ace 
cording to the present mode of assessment, every one is supposed to 
manage alike ; though it is quite plain, that some individuals would 
be richer, after paying an ordinary rent, than others would be, were 
they to have the land for nothing ; nay, the like difference may take 
place when the proceeds of one year, even in the hands of the same 
person, are compared with those of another. By the rules laid down 
in the existing act, a farmer’s income is held always to be the same; 
therefore it is plain, if his income does not greatly exceed one half 
of his rent in a favourable year, he must suffer severely whenever 2 
bad year, such as the present one, occurs. But there is not a sha- 
dow of reason for assessing farmers according to their rents, except: 
that it is exceedingly convenient for the assessors. ‘The profits of a 
farmer may be valued with more accuracy than those of a merchant 
and manufacturer; because the business of the one is more under 
the eye of the public, than that of the others. But, were it expe- 
dient to adopt a general rule, the propriety of a moderate one must 
appear to every person ; because, unless such is adopted, no resource 
remains for the farmer when losses are sustained. Any general rule 
which fixes the income of a farmer higher than thirty per cent. of 
rent, must, however, be considered as iniquitous and oppressive ; 
and, even with such a rule, we have not the slightest difficulty of 
maintaining, that, unless courts of appeal are established for hear- 
ing and determining upon losses that may be sustained, such as a 
mortality of stock, mildew of wheat, and the like, the farmer must 


and will continue to be heavier assessed towards the property-tax 


than any other class of his Majesty’s lieges. 

It has been argued, and with some plausibility, that no farmer, whe 
has taken land since the year 1803, can have the slightest reason te 
complain of the property-tax ; because the amount of the tax would, 
of course, be subtracted from the sum which he offered for the farne 
which he leased. The argument is no doubt consolatory ; though, 
we are afraid, under existing circumstances, that it is wholly un- 
founded. ‘To make the matter clear, and to place farmers upona pro- 
per footing in all time to come, let it be declared, by an explanatory 
Jaw, that the property-tax upon all lands taken from this date was in. 
every case to be paid by the landlord; and, were this done, we would 
liave no hesitation in saying that our objections to the present mode 
of assessment, so far as tenants are concerned, wowd, for the time 
‘e come, be completely removed. We entertain some ceubts, how- 
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ever, whether landlords would be quite satisfied with such an amend- 
ment of the existing law; but dissatisfaction on their part would 
prove, in the most decisive manner, that the argument alluded to is 
utterly delusive, and undeserving of consideration. Nay more, were 
the property-tax upon land to be wholly paid by the proprietors, a 
convincing proof would thereby be afforded, that farmers were the 
only class of people in the island of Great Britain who enjoyed an 
exemption from what has most justly been considered as the most 
eppressive tax ever imposed by the British Legislature. 


Having been requested, by a respectable gentleman, who wishes to 
have a tenant or tenants from some of the improved districts of Scot- 
land, for one or two farms with which he is connected in Lin- 
colnshire, we intimate, that the lands in question, contain five hun- 
dred and fifry statute acres or thereby ;—that something more than 
three hundred acres consist of rich arable land, presently under the 
plough, and capable of carrying the most luxuriant crops of wheat, 
beans and turnips ;—that ninety-five acres, lying upon the banks of 
the river Trent, are of the finest meadow soil, yielding, in their pre- 
sent state, weighty crops of grass without any manure ;—and that 
the remainder is very susceptible of improvement, seventy acres be- 
ing in old grass, and not under the plough for a great many years. 
As the river Trent passes the premises, and affords a ready commu- 
nication with ail the great market towns on the eastern coasts of 
England, we cannot refrain from adding, that the lands described 
would form a most desirable farm or farms for any person or persons 
of sufficient abilities and capital stock, especially it such have been 
used to the alternate system of husbandry, and yersant in the culti- 
vation of drilled crops. We are authorised to declare, that every 
encouragement as to buildings, &c. will be given by the proprietors ; 
and that no restrictive covenants, except such as may be approven 
of by the most liberal agriculturist, will be insisted upon. In short, 
something like discretionary management will be permitted during 
three fourths of the lease that may be granted ; and, even after that 
time, the restrictions will be such only as may serve to keep the land 
in shape, and in proper condition at the expiration of the lease.— 
Further particulars may be learned from the Conductor and Pub- 
lishers of this work; or from Sir Alexander Kinloch, Bart. of Gil. 
merton, by Haddington. 





SCOTLAND. 


Prohibition against Distilling from Grain. 

’ Whey it was known that a bill was brought into the Houfe of Com- 
mons, for continuing the prohibition againtt the ufe of grain in the dif- 
tilleries of Great Britain, whilft it was to be withdrawn in Ireland, a 
meeting of the landed intereft of the county of Haddington was called 
on the 22d February, to confider thefe important meafures. The fol- 
lowing Refolutions were prefented to that Mceting. 
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«1, That the diftillation of fpirits from grain is of great importance to 
the trade and agriculture of Scotland, as it occafions a ready demand for 
barley, one of the ftaple articles of agricultural produce, whilft the offals 
of the diftillery afford the means, in an extenfive manner, of feeding cat- 
tle for fupplying the markets with butcher meat, at thofe periods of the 
year when they are generally moft imperfectly ferved with that neceffary 
article. . 

‘ 2. That although it might be expedient to prohibit diftillation from ~ 
grain in 1808, in order to guard againft a fearcity of bread corn; yet, 
it appears to this meeting, that there is no caufe to continue the prohi- 
bition any longer, grain being, in general, plentiful over the whole em- 
pire, and barley and oats at moderate prices. Independent of thefe cir- 
cumftances, the Meeting are of opinion, that the great quantity of grain, 
damaged by the wetnefs of: laft harveft, which now remains on the farm- 
er’s hand, being unfit for any other purpofe than diftillation, is an ad- 
ditional reafon for withdrawing the prohibition, 

‘ 3. That a removal of the ‘prohibition i in Ireland, whilft it is continu- 

ed in Great Britain, will give an unfair and decided preference to the 

former country, and be attended with dangerous confequences to the 
trade and agriculture of the latter;—will prove highly injurious to the 
Britifh diftitler, and very detrimental to the public revenue. 

¢ 4. That a bill having been brought into Parliament to remove the 
prohibition in Ireland, fuch a meafure may be confidered as a proof that 
his Majefty’s minifters are fatisfied there is no fearcity of grain in the 
empire ; therefore, as the prohibition will be feverely felt by the agri- 
cultural intereft of Great Britain, in preventing the fale of a great part 
of their produce, unfortunately fit for no other purpofe but diftillation, 
it appears to this Meeting only juft and reafonable, that this country 
fhould enjoy, with Treland, a fair participation of the benefits refulting 
from the removal of the prohibition ; without which, neither the Britifh 
diftiller, nor the revenue, will be fafe from the introduction of Inith fpirits. 

. That, as it appears from the evidence taken before a committee of 
the Houfe of Commons laft feffion of Parliament, that the revenue frona 
the diftilleries in Ireland is imperfeétly collected, and that the regulations 
under which diftillers work are more favourable than thofe for regulating 
the Britifh trade, this Meeting are fully of opinion, that any a¢t for ree 
gulating the importation of fpirits from that country into Britain, merits 
the moft ferious confideration of the Leyiflature. 

‘ 6. That two petitions, one to the Houfe of Lords, and another to 
the Houfe of Commons, grounded on thefe refolutions, be immedi rately 
framed ; and that thofe petitions, after being figned by the Prefes ia 
name of this meeting, be tranfmitted to 
with a requeft, that they would prefent the fame to both Houfes of 
Parliament with all convenient fpeed. ’ 

The Meeting adopted the firft refolution ; and, in the room of thofe 
rejected, agreed to the following ones. 

‘2. That the diftillation from grain is moft effentially ufeful to agricul. 
ture, when our corn crops have been damaged, or rendered, by unfa- 
rourable feafons, of inferior quality ; becaufe it relieves the hufbandman 
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of thofe damaged and inferior corns, which otherwife would remain up- 
on his hand an ufelefs, a difgufting, and an oppreffive lumber. 

* 3. That a petition againit the propofed reftri€tion from diftillation 
from grain in Great Britain be immediately prepared, and prefented to 
Parliament ; and a petition anne accordingly been drawn up by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpofe, the Meeting unanimoufly approved 
thereof, authorifed their Prefes to fubfcribe the fame in name of this 
Meeting, and recommended him to tranfmit it to the Honourable Gene- 
ral Charles Hope, with a requeft to prefent the fame to Parliament. ’ 


In confequence of the laft refolution, a petition was tranfmitted te 
London for the Houfe of Commons ; but, unluckily, the bill had paffed 
that Houfe before the petition could be prefeuted. At an after mect- 
ing, a petition was agreed upon to the Houfe of Lords; and we give a 
copy of it, without prefuming to make the flighteft amendment or al- 
teration. ; 

‘ Haddington, 2d March, 1810. 

* Unto the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of 
the Imperial Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
affembled, 

* The Humble PETITION of the Noblemen, Freeholders and Heri- 
tors, Landed Proprietors in the County of Haddington, in their 
General Meeting affembled here this Day ; 

* Sheweth, 

¢ Tuar as foon as it appeared, by the refolutions of the Honourable 
the Commons’ Houfe of Parliament in Parliament affembled, that it was 
moved in that Honourable Houfe to pafs a law to allow the diftillation 
of ardent fpirits from grain in Ireland, while, at the fame time, it was 
propofed to continue the prohibition againft the diftillation of ardent 
ipirits from grain in the ifland of Great Britain ; and, as the ftaple pro- 
duce of the county of Haddington is corn, a general meeting of the 
landed intereft of this county was called, as foon as the legal fummons 
to that effe& could be iffued, to take this meafure of internal policy un- 
der their confideration ; and, at a general and very full meeting, it was 
unanimoufly refolved to petition Parliament againft continuing that pro- 
hibition in the ifland of Great Britain: but, unfortunately, a bill to that 
effet had paffed the Honourable the Commons’ Houfe of Parliament, 
before the petition of this county could be prefented to it. We now, 
therefore, with humble deference, take the liberty to petition your Right 
Honourable Houfe upon that fubje&t, and to fubmit, to the grave confi- 
deration of your Lordfhips, the following ftatement of facts, which con- 
fift with our perfe& knowledge ; and the notoriety of which, we trult, 
will be univerfally acknowledged ; and’ bearing, in our humble apprehen- 
fion, very clofely upon this important fubject, in which the true intereft 
of the nation at large is deeply concerned, 

* First, That our wheats, for crop and year 1809, were not well matur- 
ed, owing to the very unufual cold and wet weather of the laft {ummer. 

‘ Second, That a confiderable portion, to the amount of about one third 
ef our wheats of the belt quality, was materially injured, both before and 
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after being cut, and while remaining on the ground, by the extraordinary 
and long continued warm and clofe weather, that prevailed during the 
early part of laft harveit. 

‘ Third, That our other crops, particularly of barley and oats, were 
an abundant crop ; that is, fully equal to an average crop of thefe two 
{pecies of corns, 

* Fourth, That our late barleys, although in general found, were not 
well matured, and are of an inferior average quality, owing to the caufes 
above ftated. 

‘ Fifth, That our wheats, which were {prung, and otherwife injured by 
the warm clofe weather, are unfit to be converted into wholefome bread. 

¢ Sixth, That our ill matured barleys are equally unfit for the purpofe 
of malting, efpecially at the prefent high duty upon malt ; and, of courfe, 
thefe inferior barleys cannot be purchafed or confumed by the brewers. 

‘ Seventh, That the only confumption, for thefe injured and inferior 
wheats and inferior barleys, is to be found in the diftillation from grain ; 
and, unlefs they fhall be fo confumed in the diftillery, they mutt be ufe- 
lefs and loft to the hufbandman, to his great detriment, and to the in. 
jury of the nation at large ; for the hufbandman will not long continue 
to grow corn which he cannot fell; and, fhould a fhort fowing anda 
bad crop meet together, as it did in the years 1795 and 1799, all the 
calamities which vifited this nation, from that unhappy union in the 
years 1796 and 1800, muft return upon us; and our fole obje& is to 
find a market in the diftillation from grain, for thofe corns of inferior 
quality, which otherwife mutt be loft. 

‘ We have heard it alleged, that the diftilers from grain ufe only the 
corns of the beft quality; but we know, from the prefent ftate of the corn 
in this county, that this allegation, in fo far as it affe&ts crop 1809, is 
unfounded ; becaufe the fprung and damaged whieats, although unfit for 
the baker, are perfectly well adapted for diltillation; for the {pringing 
of the corn brings it into a ftate of malting, and it will return, in fpirits, 
to the diftiller, within a mere trifle of as much fpirits as the foundett and 
belt matured wheats ; whilft the diftiller can buy two quarters of that 
fprung and damaged wheat at lefs money, than he can purchafe one 
quarter of the found wheat. 

‘ From thefe premifes, it feems to follow as a fafe, and perhaps a ne« 
ceflary conclufion, that the diftillation from grain is moft effentially ufe~ 
ful to agriculture, when our corn crops have been damaged, or other- 
wife rendered of inferior quality by unfavourable feafons. 

* In further corroboration of thefe grounds, why, in our humble o- 
pinion, the diftillation of ardent {pirits from grain fhould be allowed, we 
have hereto annexed (Schedule A) a {tate of the prices at Mark-Lane 
in the month of December 1801, when the queftion, whether the pro» 
hibition againft the diftillation from grain fhould be continued or with- 
drawn, was under the confideration of Parliament ; and a ftate of the 
Prices alfo in Mark-Lane upon the 13th day of February laft, whea 
the fame queftion was under confideration. It will be recollected, that 
the refult of the confideration, in December :801, was, that the pro- 
hibition was withdrawn, and the diftillation from grain allowed to pro» 
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eeed on the 1ft January 1802. We alfo hereto annex (Schedule B) a 
fate of the prices in our market of Haddington in 1801, and in this 
month of-February 1810; and (Schedule C) contains a ftatement of 
the progreffive fall of prices in our market of crop 1809. 
© We have felt it to be our duty to ftate thefe fas, which, from the 
locality of our fituation, are perfe&ly known to us, for the confidera- 
tion of your Right Honourable Houfe ; and we rely, with perfe&t con« 
fidence, on your wifdom and paternal care. 
* Signed in name, and by appointment of the meeting, by 
* Geo. Bucnan Hersuan, P.’ 
APPENDIX. 
Scnevure A. 
Prices of Corn at Mark-Lane, 
14th Dec. 1801. 13th Feb. 1810. 
Barley 32s. to 38s.p. boll . . . . 32s. 
Fine 46s. +47s.6d. . . . 6 + 46s. 
Oats 20s.-28% . . . . « » 20s, 24s. to 26s. 
Fine 90s.-S2s. . . . . . « 28s. to 30s. 
Scurpere B. 
Prices of Corn in Haddington Market, 
18th Dec. 1801. 16th Feb, 1810. 
Wheat 39s. 3d. p. boll . 36s. Sd. 
Barley 25s. to 30s. . 25s., 27s. 6d. to 31s. 
Scuzvuzre C. 
Statement of the Average Price of Wusar, and the Current Price of 
Baxzsr— Crop 1809—in Haddington Market. 
Wheat. BaRLey. 
51s. 2d. p. boll. 27s. to Sls. p. boll, 
45s. « + & « 29s. = 33s. 
44s. . « : 28s. = 31s. 


Average Price of j 


1809. 

Sept. 29. . 
Oct. 6. . 
—- 13. . 


—-- 20. 


Nov. 3. 


——17 


1810. 


Jan. 12. 
Feb. 9. 


—-— 16. 


24. 
Dec. 1. 
minum ‘the 
ame 15.°. 
——— 29, 


47s. 
49s. 
44s. 
44s. 
43s. 
41s. 
42s. 
89s. 


40s. 
37s. 


Od. 
11d. 
9d. 
7d. 
4d. 
8d. 
2d 


> 
7d.” « 


96s. 8d. . 


28s. — 3ls. 


29s. 
27s. 
27s. 
28s. 
94s. 
o Ss. 
a” Bre 


‘ 245. 6d. 


33s. 
30s. 
30s. 
30s. 
26s. 
28s. 
29s. 


27s. 


25s. — 27s. 6d. 
25s. — 27s. Gd. 


{The following Letter, addressed to tlie Conductor of this Work, 
has been received from Sir John Sinclair, Baronet, Président 


Sin, 


of the Board of Agriculture ] 


1 have learnt with much satisfaction, that the Landed and Farm- 
ing interests of East-Lothian, and of some other public-spirited di- 


stricts in Scotland, have taken up, with much zeal and ard 


our, 


she 
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the cause of Mr Meikle, to whom Agriculture owes so much for lis 
invention of the Thrashing-mill.—Indeed, without the exercise of his 
genius, there is every reasom to believe, that this most valuable ma- 
chine would not have been, at this time, in existence; or, at least, 
would not have been brought to‘that degree'of perfection which it has 
already reached. I need not now dwell on the importance of the 
discovery, nor on the credit and advantage which Scotland has de- 
rived from having been the source of the invention. I am most 
anxious, however, not only that Mr Meikle should be properly re- 
warded, but that it should be done, as much as possible, by Scot- 
land, and by a few of the most distinguished friends to Agriculture 
in other parts of the United Kingdom. I hope, therefore, that you 
will take an early opportunity of recommending this subject to the 
numerous readers of the Farmer’s Magazine :—explain fully, in that 
useful work, that the object is to reward an ingenious mechanic, 
now in the 91st year of his age; by whose discoveries the Proprie- 
tors, and Farmers of Great Britain and Ireland, have been most es- 
sentially benefited; and that the friends of their country rely with 
confidence, on the present occasion, that the Public in Scotland will 
not be backward in rewarding merit ;—the value of which cannot 
be questioned, and which exclusively belongs to that part of the 
United Kingdom. 


With my best wishes for the success of your interesting publication, 
I remain, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 
5. Terrace, Palace-Yard, 23. Feb. 1810. Joun Srxciarr. 


(Copy of the Letter from Sir John Sinclair, Baronet, President of 
the Board of Agriculture, to the Earl of Haddington, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of East-Lothian. } 

My Lorp, 

In the course of some excursions which I have been induced to 
make, for the purpose of examining the system of husbandry adopted 
in some of the most improved districts of Scotland, I have found a 
very general wish expressed, to concur in a sentiment which I under- 
stand has been long entertained in the county of East-Lothian, that 
of manifesting, by some public mark of attention, the sense so gene- 
rally entertained of the services performed by Mr Andrew Meikle to 
the agriculture of these Kingdoms.—Several ingenious men had pre- 
viously directed their attention to the constructing of thrashing-mills; 
but none have hitherto stood the test of experience, but those erected 
on the principles which Mr Meikle originally suggested. It is unne- 
cessary for me to dwell on the importance of this invention to the 
agricultural, and to the general interests of these Kingdoms. It 
would far exceed, indeed, the boundaries of a letter, to detail the ad- 
vantages which, in various respects, have resulted therefrom. ‘The 
increasing number of these valuable machines, is the best proof of the 
high idea entertained of their importance. If, therefore, the county 
of East-Lothian, in consequence of your Lordship’s recommendation, 
at any meeting. where you may happen to preside, would take this 

subject 
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subject into its consideration, and would suggest the best means of 
conferring some appropriate marks of gratitude and respect on Mr 
Meikle, for his services to the cause of agriculture, (for this ingeni- 
ous mechanic has contributed to the improvement of other implements 
of hhusbandry besides the thrashing mill),—I have every reason to 
believe, that it would meet with the cordial support of the most en- 
lightened Proprietors and Farmers in the United Kingdom. 
Charlotte-Square, Edinr. 7th Dec. 1809. 

The above letter having been communicated by the Earl of Had- 
dington to a full meeting of the Landed Interest of East-Lothian, on 
the 26th December, it was unanimously resolved to open a general 
subscription, amongst Proprietors and Farmers of land, for rewarding 
Mr Meikle; and a Committee was appointed to carry the resolutions 
of the meeting intoexecution. The first Meeting of the Committee was 
held January 5th, (Lord Haddington Preses), when a subscription- 
paper was framed, which was afterwards very generally circulated, 
and, in all probability, will be attended with complete success ;— 
and, it may be added, that it is truly honourable for agriculturists 
to remember in this manner the merits of a worthy mechanic, who 
devised the means of executing one of the most arduous processes of 
the agricultural art, in the completest manner. The Committee’s 
agent in Edinburgh, is John Donaldson, Esq. C. S. No. 3, St James’s 
Square ;—to whom, or to James Macnab, writer, Haddington, sub- 
scriptions from those to whom papers have not been sent may be 
transmitted. 

Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Winter, upon the whole, has been rather mild, and ploughing of 
grass ground well advanced. Vegetation has met with verylittlecheck; 
—a circumstance which, however agreeable at the time, is commonly 
attended with ulterior consequences more hurtful, than when winter 
weather accompanies the winter months.—There haye been two short 
storms of snow, which permitted the carting of dung to a certain extent, 
but which it would have been desirable had been of longer continu- 
ance, and thus have prevented the recurrence of an old observation, 
that winter, throughout the whole season, never remains in the clouds. 

The crops turn out nearly as stated in former reports; and mar- 
kets for Oats, Barley, and Beans, have been pretty steady; but Wheat 
has become quite unsaleable, even at very reduced prices, owing to 
its softness, and inferiority of quality. So much is this the case, that 
it is believed farmers, at the present moment, are not pocketing more 
money, than they would have done with a good crop, and sales at 
24s. p. boll:—hence the situation of Wheat-growers may be ubder- 
stood, who have exorbitant rents and novel taxes to pay. 

Live Stock, which continued to rise in price until the very close of 
last season, have not dropt in the least degree ; neither is it likely that 
any depression will take place. Some dealers have already made 
their appearance in the North Country, and are taking away Cattle 
to the English market. Black-faced Ewes, which last year sold at 
17/. and 181. p. score, are now giving 24/. and 25/. ;—and it is 
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herally believed, that the quantity of stock in, the country is defici- 
cient. Many farmers in this county Have not half their usual nuim- 
ber of seattle; and several have none to convert their straw int 
dung :—hence Straw has fallen considerably in price, and. likewiad 
Hay.—Fat Cattle; at Edinburgh, 11s. to 1 !s. 6d. p. stone of 174 libs 
¥nglish.—Verg fine rather more.——26th Fed. 
+ A Wigtonshire Quarterly Report. 

Heavy falls of rain, and high gales of wind, have occafionally occur, 
red throughout*the winter ; but, with thefe exceptions, the feafgn, till 
of late, has been fingularly open and mild. Ploughing is of guurfe well 
advanced, Turnips¢have continued to grow throughout winter, and, un 
tillately checked, were fafh running to feed. i 

It is generally obferved that cattle have confumed an unufual quan- 
tity of fodder, confidering the kind of weather ; but the great demand 
and high prices current for live ftock, will, in a great meafure, prevent 
a fearcity of fodder, otherwife the {pring months will be very uufavour- 
able. ; ed ‘ 
, Since the 12th current, froft and fnow have presty much prevailed ; 
but have again difappeared. cs hae 
_ Prices of grain have generally declined during the quarter ; but oats, 
the ftaple commodity of the diftrift, appear now ftationary, if uot upon 
the advance. Fed. 26. , — ae , 

Letter from a Gentleman in Perthshire, 26th February. 

_ I was happy to fee a call of your county; and wait anxioufly to-fee. 
what refolutions may be entered into, trufting they will. be as a polar 
ftar for other landed concerns to fleer by. . It is indeed ftrange to 
obferve the fmall attention which is paid by the great body of land- 
owners, to a firbjeét which fo much affeéts their beft jnteretts, _ This 
body appedrs, at all times, to be wonderfully outgeneralled by the mer- 
cantile and manufaéturing interefts of. the country, who, I think, on al- 
inoft all occafions, take; the ftart of them. bad 

* I am no advocate for the rate of grain being over high. What L 
with is, to procure at all times a ready market ; and it.is indeed diftrefling 
to think, that our home, market fhould be ylutted with foreign grain, 
and our diftillers at work on fugar and molaffes, while liberty is with- 
held from ufing the produce of our own grounds in diflillation. . 

© This feafon, there is, in, my opinion, a confiderable portion of the 
inferior wheats, almoft unfit for bread corn, of at lealt of fuch a quality 
as cannot be profitably ufed in that way; which might, with advan- 
tage be wrought up for diftillation, were leave granted, At prefent, at 
leaft in this county, that part .of the crop which I here allude to, is 
quite unfaleable, and, in all likelihood, will remain in the hand of the 
growers ; and, I am forry to add, there is a much greater proportion of 
this bad wheat on all the weakly foils, and particularly on low-lying 
grounds by the river fides, than there ever was iv any former feafon. no 
, * Barley, on the whole, is but a middling crop; and hitherto, 
quantity of confequence hes gone out of the Tay, the great bulk of, 
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the article being ftillin the growers’ hands. Oats were a very good crop 
all over this county, and turn out well both in quantity and quality. ’ 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 


Tue weather, during the preceding quarter, was more moderate, on 


“the whole, than generally experienced at that feafon. We have fre- 


quently had froft for one or two weeks together ; but the quantity of 
{now has at no time been fuch as to interrupt field-work, which, of 
courfe, is far advanced. Should the fpring months prove favourable, 
the feed of the fucceeding crop may be fown fufficiently early. A con- 
liderable part of the oats of laft year have proved light, and yield but 
poorly at the mill. The greater part, however, is good grain, and the 
quantity, on the whole, far above an average. Bear and barley are more 
generally defective than experienced for many years paft, both in quan- 
tity and quality. The peas crop failed fo completely, that there is 
fcarce feed remaining in the county. 

The prices of grain have been uniformly moderate, and the demand 
far from being great. Bear from 24s. to 318. per boll; oats from 
158 to 32s.; oatmeal 21s. to 22s. Turnips have ftood out with very 
little lofs ; and, from the mild, open winter, cattle, of which there is 
an abundant ftock on hand, have throve. uncommonly well, and are ge- 
nerally in good order. Of fat cattle, there is great plenty to anfwer the 
home confumption, and alfo to fupply, in part, thofe diftri€s that may 
not be fo well provided. Both lean and fat have fold very high fince 
autumn laft. Beef from 6d. to 8d. per lib. Amfterdam, in the markets ; 
and from 55s. to 65s. p. cwt. fink offal, to the merchant. In the price 
of labour, there ie little variation. 

Were it not confidered as a high crime or mifdemeanour for plebei- 
ans to complain of their fuperiors or governors, it might with truth 
be inquired, why licenfes are granted for the importation of fuch en- 
ormous quantities of grain from France, while the diftilleries are not 
allowed to confume what is ufelefs for other purpofes in our own coun- 
try. Why alfo should the importation of clover feeds be prevented, 
when it is well known that this article is fcarce, and the price enor- 
mous? Perhaps at no price will a fupply be found to anfwer the exi- 
gences of the country. There feems, here, to be a very great incon- 
fiftency of conduc. A difpofition is fhown to grafp at a prefent advan- 
tage, whilit an immenfe future lofs is uadoubtedly hazarded.—Fed, 27. 

Letter from Ross-shire, 27th February. 

¢ Farwelabour is far behind in this diftri€t, unlefs in places occupied 
by South-country farmers, or landed proprietors who have ieieleee 
acquainted with the modern praétice of hufbandry. The foil in this 
neighbourhood js not amifs as to quality, generally light, and incum- 
bent upon a bottom of gravel, that {wallows up the moiftare as fait as 
it falls. In fome parts the furface is a kind of peat mould, .whilit the 
fubfoil is a retentive clay, impervious to water, and difficult to ma- 
nage. ‘Lhe gravelly foils are well calculated for turnips; and the 
eulture of that root might be carried on to a great extent, were there 
got a fcarcity ef manure. Little wheat is fown; but what we have, 
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is looking tolerably well. If the weather continves favonrable, fome 
{pring wheat will be fown next week; and a continuation of feed work 
will proceed as faft as circumftances fhall permit. This, however, can 
only take place upon farmis under good management, as many of the 
native farmers have hardly yet yoked a plough, andj of ceurfe, have 
made little preparation for the fowirig of their farms. 

‘ There is no fearcity of corn heres a good deal remaining {till in the 
hands of the growers; Barley fells from 42s. to 35s per boll, and vat- 
meal at 25s. per boll of g ftone Ditch. Fat beef and mutton are un- 
commonly high-priced, and muft remain fo for fome time, as both are 
fcarce articles; Turnips have ftoud the winter well; and as a good 
ftock remains on hand, no fears ate eutertained of a want of {pring 
food. ” 

Dumfriesshiré Quarterly Report. 

Tne laft year’s crop of grain in this county, has turned ott better 
than was expected at the time of harveit. Wheat, indeed, was not filled 
fo well as ufual, though confiderably better than ini the preceding years 
efpecially what was fown early. Barley was a heavy crop; and the grain 
excellent ;—the good price obtained has made it a great article for the 
corn farmers Oats, too, have equalled an average in the low diftrictss 
and, in the higher parts, much above it. This is what rarely occurs; 
and, when it does; the home demand for that grain is always greatly 
leffened. 

The winter and autiimn proved favourable for agricultural labour ; 
and fpring ploughing is in great forwardnefs ; fo that a few dry days 
only are wanted to enable farmers to begin feed-work, for which oper- 
ation the land will be in excellent order, from the late alternate frofts 
and thaws. 

The wheat fown firft in the feafon appears luxuriant j even that put 
in laters feems healthy and thriving. The turnip fields made great im- 
provement, hot only in autumn, but alfo through a great part of winter: 
The full benefit of that crop will apparently be gots the part remaining 
being ftill very freth. 

The praétice of half feeding bullocks in this county has been much 
more fuccefsful this year that otdinary ; and the greateft part of them 
are already fold to. the Englifh dealers at good prices. They have paid 
very well for their keeping ; thoughy pethaps, it is rather premature to 
fay whether thefe early fales have beea advantageous or vot, till the new 
itock fhal! be bought im; as the difference between the fale of the ones 
and the price paid for the other, muft determine that mattets 

The fheep flocks, from the fine weather hitherto, ate in good condi- 
tion ; and, if the lambing feafon proves favourable; a certain and great 
additional fund will be laid for increating the ftock of an article which 
at prefent appears to be fcarce over the country. Much depends upon 
the two enfuing months. 

In the lower cultivated diftri@ts, generally under the alternate mae 
hagement of green and white crops, the effects of a bed lembing fea- 
on are in a great meafure prevented, by the provifion of Swedith we 
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and early rye-grafs ; but; as thefe bear a {mall proportion to the breed- 
ing farms in the moor lands, the general confequences of a ftormy or 
cold {pring cannot in generat be guarded againft, and muft for ever be 
the great caufe of the fcarcity or abundance of animal food. 
_ By the fiars of this county, ftruck laft week, prices appear to be— 
for wheat 11s. 3d.; barley 5s. 10d.; potato oats 3s. 8d.; and com- 
mon do. 3s. 2d. per Winchetter bufhel: Beef and mutton in the mar- 
ket, from 6d. to 8d. per pound of 16 ounces.-—Feb. 28. 
Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Tue feafon has been uncommonly mild, and labour is well advanced. 
Markets alfo have been favourable to the farmer; and, after two feafors 
of great lofs, very low prices; and uncertain payments, the ftore-farmer 

gins to revive from a ftate of defpondency: Sheep and cattle have 

fold well, and at increafing prices; Wool has got up to a decent rate ; 
Wheat and Barley have fold dear ; Oats have of late declined confider- 
ably; and, for Hay, though the quantity was below average, the mar- 
kets have not been lively, on account of the field verdure, , 
_ Whether all the advantages of a better feafon, and improved markets, 
are fufficient to counterbalance the multiplying depreffions to which the 
farmers have of late been éxpofed, is a queftion that remains to be de- 
cided. 

A perfon who has capital fufficient to ftock and manage a fheep or 
corn farm of decent fize, is entitled to live fully as. comfortably as the 
farmers in this quarter of the kingdom are willing or able to do. None 
but men of aétivity and good fenie’ have any chance to profper under 
the new leafes ; and, in the old ones, the taxes are falling with fome- 
thing liker defpotifm than law ; while all inducements and means of im- 
provement, and every ftimulus to exertion, feem to be either withheld 
éatirely, or adminiftered with a {paring hand. 

The exceffive taxes on malty and the fub{titution of fugar for grain in 
the diftilleries, may be meafures of importance in the prefent ftate of the 
country ; but the moft zealous fupporters of thefe meafures cannot de- 
ny their obvions tendency to deprefs the farmer, to reduce the culture 
of grain, and, of courfe, to operate, at fome future period, in a way 
molt injurious to the kingdom, by rendering the worft kind of trade ab- 
folutely neceffary, viz. the importation of foreign corn; while, in the 
thean time, three fourths of the population are deprived entirely of the 
ufe of ale and beer ; as an impoft or taxation, by its excefa, becomes, 
to this clafs, a prohibition and the révenue, being overitrained, is 
thereby reduced. 

The commercial bodies muft own the trutly of thefe remarks; yet 
they all agree in fupport of thofe meafures which produce effects fo hurt- 
‘ful to the farmer, the landholder, the mafs of the people, and the reve- 
mue. The temporary advantage to the Welt India merchant, in the 
rifing markets for fuzar, and to the purchafers of grain and meal at a re- 
duced price, are their fole inducements for depreffing agriculture, dimi- 
nifhing the quantity of corn raifed at home, expofing the kingdom to 
the rk of fearcity, and placing ourfelves, aad our gold and filver, i 
fhe mercy of beilile nations fer the ueceflaries of lifey 
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If the fugar of the Weft Indies cannot fird fale, it muft be owing ta 
the quantity exceeding the demand. Why, then, do not the planters 
turn their attention to other articles of produce? If they could only 
rear the corn and cattle of warm climates, and the fhrubs and trees which 
thrive there, and thus reduce the rum and fugar, and the labour and 
wafte of negroes, it would be for their own intereft, and for that of hu- 
manity. At any rate, if the legiflature do not proteét and cherifh the 
culture of grain at home, meafures onght not to be expected from them 
which have a tendency to deprefs the culture of our fields, to deprive 
our people of their natural comforts, and to throw the treafures, the 
feamen, and even the independence of the kingdom, into the hands of 
hoftile nations. 

If fuch meafures are ever in danger of being adopted, it muft be ow- 
ing to the want of well fupported reprefentations, and to the interefted 
clamour of men whofe interefts are inconfiftent with the ftanding and 
permanent interefts of Britain and Ireland. The commercial bodies, the 
inhabitants of cities, and the magiftrates of the meaneft boroughs, have 
an opportunity of ftating their local, perfonal, and temporary views and 
interefts, at once, to the Legiflature; but the farmers have no means 
of being heard, on that or any other fubject. However, they cer- 
tainly would be heard, if they had the means of drawing up and fub- 
mitting their fenfe of public meafures, in fo far as they appear to affect 
agriculture, with that information which experience affords, and with 
that charaéteriftic modefty and firmnefs, which would be the moft like- 
ly counterpoife to local intereft and clamour, 

Farming affociations of landholders and tenants appear to be very 
much wanted, in every county or diftri&, for thefe purpofes, and for 
others of equal importance to the permanent interefts of the kingdom, 
—Feb. 28. 

Letter from a Gentleman near Langholm, Feb. 2°, 

¢ Tue latter end of autumn, and the early part of winter, were dif. 
tinguifhed by the fingular mildnefs of the feafon ; and the ufual field o- 
perations had, of confequence, got far advanced, when a few frofty days 
about the middle of January, accompanied with a light {now, for fome 
time interrupted thefe labours. uring the latter part of that month, 
and until the 10th inflant, a courfe of the fame mild weather fucceeded. 
But, from that period, we have experienced frofty and fevere weather, 
with fnow fhowers and high winds, till within thefe few days, when we 
were vifited with heavy rains, which {till continue, 

‘ The prices of grain have not varied much through the winter quar- 
ter, though they are at prefent rather looking down. Barley, which 
forms the principal difpofeable grain of this diitri€, is now felling at 
16s, per Carlifle bufhel, equal to 3 Winchetter bufhels ; and oatmeal 
from 2s. gd. to 3s. per ftone of 174 lib, Butcher-meat is dear, and 
appears to be fcarce, as the lean ftock was moftly bought up, and 
carried out of the country, in the end of autumn. From the fame 
caufe, the demand for turnips has not been fo great as ufual; and that 
crop, it is fufpegted, will not pay the farmer for his expenfes in 
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yaifing it. Befides, the practice of eating turmips with young ftock, is 
rather lofing ground with the itore-farmers, as they feem now to think 
that the advantages derived from this mode of management are rather 
prob matical, and that the fubfequeot improvement of their flocks is 
not adequate to the expenfe of rearing them in this coftly manner, Pork 
has been remarkably high this feafon ; the prefent prices are, from 8s, 
to 8s, 64. per ftone of 14 lib. Hay and fodder, from the general open- 
nefs of the ieafon, are plentiful, and prices moderate, The young clo- 
ver piants, where properly winter hained, have a healthy and promifing 
look. 

‘ ‘ihe general mildnefs of the feafon has been highly favourable to the 
flocks on the high-land or ftore farms, as they were not vifited with much 
fevere weather during winter, or, at leaft, none of long continuance ; 
and, |.aving fcarcely eyer been pinched with hunger, they are generally 
in good order, and in a healthy, thriving condition, The flate of the 
markets, as well as the feafon, has been uniformly fayourable to the in- 
tereits of the flock-farmer, as every fpecies of produce which he had to 
ditpcfe of met with a brifk demand, and an advance of price. Horfes 
of a good fize and figure bring higher prices at prefent, than at any pe- 
riod heretofore remembered. ” 

West Stirlingshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has, during the greater part of the winter months, been 
variable and rainy, Any froft or foow which occurred, did not conti- 
nue longer than a fingle day, till about the middle of January, when we 
had a fevere florm of a week’s endurance, Subfequently, there has been 
a tradi of rainy weather, till the roth inftant, fucceeded by a heavy fall 
of fnow, of which we are now getting rid by a maft favourable thaw. 
From the general mildnefs of the feafon, cattle continued long upon paf- 
ture, and fodder is in great plenty ; and as the ground was almoft con. 
ftantly drenched with rain, little is done in ploughing, or even in carry- 
ing dung. Turnips have efcaped unhurt. The young wheat, being fo 
frequently drenched with rain, and latterly fo acie bitten by froit, 
wears rather a fickly appearance. 

Markets have been, and ftill feem, on the decline. Barley fcarcely 
maintains the early prices: it is with difficulty that 34% per boll can be 
gotten for the beit, weighing 19 ftones. Meal fells at 26s, per boll, and 
wheat at 428. ‘"lhe.general opinion is, that markets will rife. Farmers 
feem to be aware of the advantage of felling out in fummer; and the 
practice is now pretty general, of ftowing their grain in their granaries, 
and of waiting the opportunity of a more favourable market, [t is 
whifpered alfo, that the importation of grain from Ireland is not lucra- 
tive this feafon; that the meal is confefledly of inferior quality, and 
brings but a {mall price ; and that the permiffion of the Irith diflilleries 
wil! increale the confumption of grain in that country, and raife the 
price of what is exported, 

Cattle are yery high priced. Milch cows are greedily bought up at 
the rate of from 128, to 15s. per flone of tron weight, when newly 
calved. Horfes are rather icarce ; and thofe adapted merely for hul- 
bandry cannot be bought under sol. 
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With refpe& to the Property-tax, farmers in this diftri@ feem to have 
funk into a fullen apathy. It feems ftill doubtful if their hardfhips un- 
der the prefent mode of affeffment will be redreffed ; and, even though 
fome alleviation of the burden be obtained, it is feared that it will be in- 
adequate to the injury complained of. As the matter is {till under con- 
fideration, the following illuftration of the iniquity of the prefent fyf- 
tem, as applicable to farmers, is {ubjoined. About Lammas 1808, a very 
heavy fall of rain happened in this diftri@. The river Kelvin, on the 
fouth-weft of this county, broke down its embankments, inundated the 
adjacent fields, and irretrievably deftroyed the growing corns. Many farm- 
ers thus loft their whole crops: they were neverthelefs fubjected that fea- 
fon, as well aswthers, to the full affeffment according to their rents. The 
cafe was brought under the review of the Commiflioners of Appeal, and 
their decifion was ultimately given in the end of lait year. The farmers 
pleaded, that they had loft their all for one crop; that their feed, labour 
and rent was irretrievably gone, without the leaft return. When the 
Commiffioners reported this cafe to the Tax-office at Edinburgh, they 
were inftruéted to fuftain the former afleffment, and informed that, though 
it was a hard cafe, the Property-tax admitted of no exception. Upon 
an inquiry by the Commiffioners into the procedure of other counties, it 
was found that no relief was ever granted to fufferers in fimilar circum- 
ftances. Upon thefe authorities, the appeal was difmiffed. It fo hap- 
pened, that the year in queftion was with moft of the appellants the 
firft of a new leafe, with an advanced rent. They requetied, if they 
mutt be taxed for their laft crop, that they might that year be rated at 
the fame fum as they had paid under their former leafe. This applica- 
tion was alfo rejected, and with jultice ; for, if the Commiffioners found 
themfelves empowered to abate the rigour of the Property-a&, their 
fentence would have been iniquitous, had they not granted relief to the 
full amount of the injury fultained. Very likely the framers of this act 
never thought that farmers were liable to any calamity ; otherwife they 
would have provided for their relief in cafes fuch as the one noticed. 

Feb. 28. 
Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during this winter, has been more steady than for 
several years past; consequently, both turnips and young wheats 
have suffered little, owing in some measure to the ground being co- 
vered with snow during the time of frost. The snow, which was 
moderately thick, went off without rain. At this date it has entirely 
disappeared ; and is succeeded by mild, fresh weather, extremely fa- 
vourable to agricultural operations, which, in general, are so well 
advanced, that dry weather is only wanted to ensure a good and 
early seed-time. 

The various kinds of grain of last crop, although the straw was ab- 
undant, have not turned out to the farmer’s expectation. Wheat, in 
general, is of very indifferent quality ; part mildewed ; and almost all 
of it sprung, from the heavy rains in the beginning of harvest. On the 
whole, it is not reckoned much better than Jast year. Oats are not 
found to meal well; the very best hardly giving meal for corn; the 
ether sorts generally from 14 to 15 pecks per boll: Barley is not a 
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superior crop; weighing, at an average, from 15 to 16 stones per 
boll : Peas cca heele a in general » well filled ; although a few 
good samples may be met with. The markets, till the last two 
weeks, have kept vety steady ; but, at present, it is with difficulty 
that sales can be made, even at greatly reduced prices. The fiars of 
oat-meal are 26s. 6d. ; whilst 23s. can only with difficulty be obtain. 
td at this time. ‘ Barley is a mere drug} ahd ‘cannot be sold at all. 
It may naturally be expected to continue without sale; as, from the 
fall in the pri¢e of oat-méal, little or none will ‘be used for bread : 
and the distillery, upon which alone the farmer depended for a mar- 
re appears to be prohibited. ‘The stack-yards seem to be very little 
educed : indeed, they are much fuller than usyal ar this season of 
the year. So there is not the least reason to suppose that any thing 
like scarcity will happen, nie a SOS 
‘It js rather strange, that it should never have occurred to the Le. 
islature, ‘that the best means of preventing a scarcity'of grain in 
ritain, js, by holding out ‘every encouragement to the farmer to 
raise it. “In this point of view, a steady‘and regplar market for all 
that can be raised, seems indispensably necessary ; though this can- 
not happen, so long as the corn and revenue laws are not fixed upon 
permanent system. By prohibiting distillation—by great import- 
ions of foreign corn,—or by any measure which tends to deprive the 
rower of a qnarket, and of such a price as will reimburse him the 
ery expenses of cultivation, the value‘ of graiti may certainly be 
reduced for a few months; but that consequence will as certainly 
paralyze the farmer’s after exértions, causing les$ grain to be culti- 
vated ; and ultimately may occasion a real scarcity'of that necessary 
article in a country where it is well known that the supply which can 
be furnished rarely exceeds the demands of the inhabitants. 

There cam be no doubt, that, if the farmer is secured by a lease 
of proper duration, and is provided with a ready and steady market 
at all times, ‘that the most vigorous culture would be bestowed, and 
that grain would be raised in such abundance from’ the one end of 
the kingdom to the other, as would for ever put an end to the neces- 
sity of looking to foreign countries for what is Wanted ; fat less would 
there be any need to recur to temporary measures, which generally 
have a tendency to’ defeat the very end which théy are’ intended 
produce. i ee aay eli alah ae ella , 

Grass enclosures have let full 20 per cent. under last year’s rents. 
Fat and lean stock sell at high prices. lst’ Alarch.” 

i ~ Letter from Glasgow, 2. March. 

* Tre weather, during the last three months, was so wet, as very 
much to impede the progress of out-door work ; and less, of course, 
has been done than could have been wished. It has, however, by 
affording plenty of pasture, been the meahs of preserving the fodder ; 
which accounts for hay being little dearer at present than it was be- 
fore harvest. +, SET A eteaer GES wy ls 
’ ©Since the date of last report, the prices of corn of every kind 
bave experienced a gradual decline. That oats should have . 
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will excite no surprise; for this was to be expected as the natural 
consequence of an abundant crop, and the large supplies with which 
Ireland would furnish us; and which amount, during the last quarter, 
including a few cargoes from Galloway, to 46,000 bolls; but it may 
appear somewhat remarkable, that old wheat should have also lost 
ground, at a time when the stock was deemed comparatively small ; 
when the importations were inconsiderable ; and when the Fall ships 
from Canada, which were expected to bring a pretty large supply, 
were locked up in the ice. In givjng reasons for this singular cir- 
cumstance, it appears to us, that the great difference betwirt the prices 
ef new and old wheat is the most weighty. On this account, the bakers 
use, in their grists, a mych greater proportion of the new, than they 
were accustomed to do; and, of course, spare or husband the old. 
The low prices of oatmeal and potatoes also contribute much to lessen 
the consumpt of loaf-bread ; while the large and unexpected import- 
ations from France ‘into the port of London, notwithstanding that 
little of the grain has yet come here, haye made a yery sensible im- 
pression on our market. 
' € The recent prospect of distillation from grain being allowed 
throughout the empire, excited much alarm in this part of the coun- 
try ; and there are some whose fears are not yet at an end, in conse- 
quence of the permission to be granted to the Irish. We confess 
that we never saw cause for serious apprehension on this subject ; 
for, theugh the measure had been adopted, even in its fullest extent, 
a limited time of three or four months being understood, we are 
persuaded there is almost as much surplus grain in the country, fit 
for no other use, as would haye supplied the distilleries.” Indeed, 
when we consider their situation, we cannot help pitying many indi- 
viduals, who hold large quantities of inferior barley and bear. ‘The 
brewers will not purchase it, because it cannot afford the high malt 
duty ; and though a part of it may be sold for other purposes, at a 
pric e far short of reimbursing the farmer, still the greater propor- 
tion, in all probability, will remain undisposed of, and in a manner 
lost to the holder. Surely such a check to the culture of this grain 
ought neyer to be given, but in a case of the most imperious ne- 
cessity. 
‘From what we have already said, we presume it is almost unne- 
cessary to add, that we by no means dread a material, if any ad- 
vance, in the price of oats. Some bustle, indeed, may at first be 
created in consequence of the idea of distillation; but this can only 
be temporary; for the opinion, we believe, is now fully established, 
that the crop of this grain throughout the three kingdoms was fully 
an average. 

* State of Glasgow markets, March 2. 
Foreign Red Wheat, 53s. to 54s. 
Scotch (new) ditto 37s. 43s. > p. boll of Linlithgowshire measure, 
English (old) ditto 52s. — 55s. 
American ditto 56s. — 58s. - 
irish ditto 43s. — 44 ‘ do. 240 lith 
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Trish Mealing Oats 26s. — 29s. 
Do. inferior ditto 23s. — 24s. 
Scotch Potato ditto 25s. — 26s. } ie dual 

Do.-Small ditto 29s. — 28s. do. Renfrewshire measure. 
English Potato ditto 28s. — 29s. oe 

Do. Small ditto 25s. — 26s. t do. Stirling do. 


English Barley 39s. — 41s. 


} p. boll of 264 lib. 


Scotch ditto 98s. — 29s. 
English Beans 90s. 318.6: & 
Scotch ditto 7s.— 29s. 


English Grey Peas 30s.— 31s. 
Scotch ditto 28s. — 30s. do. do. do. 


Scotch Oatmeal 29s, — 28s, . 
Irish ditto 20s. = 296, ¢ do. of 140 lib. 
Fine Flour 82s.— 84s. p. sack of 280 lib. 


Americ. Superf.do. 50s. — 54s. p. barrel. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Since lait report, the weather has been good and feafonable. The 
fro has, at two different times, been pretty intenfe; but of no long 
continuance; and, being both times accompanied with fnow, tur- 
nips have not as yet fuftained any material damage, and are at prefent 
a plentiful article. Young wheats and clovers have a healthy afpect ; 
and ploughing is in a forward ftate. Feeding ftock has thriven uncom- 
monly well; but the flocks, in particular fituations, have this feafon 
fuffered confiderably from the rot. Fat markets have been advancing 
of late. Good beef is, at prefent, worth from gs. to gs. 6d. per ftone 
fink. Good mutton from red. to 104d. per lib. do. avoirdupois weight. 
Corn markets have declined in the courfe of this quarter. At Berwick, 
February 24th, prices were—Wheat, 358. to 638.5; Barley, 25s. to 273.3 
Oats, 18s. to 22s.; and Beans, 35s. to 373. per boll of fix Wincheiter 
buthels, 

The propofals for a fubfcription to Mr Meikle, in reward for his in- 
vention of the thrafhing-mill, are meeting with a very general fupport 
in this county. Indeed, they can hardly fail to elicit a liberal fubfcrip- 
tion in every county, where the advantages which the corn farmer has 
derived from that invention are fairly appreciated. The vexatious atten- 
tion to which he was fubjected under the old mode of feparating corn 
from the ftraw, mutt {till be frefh in the memory of every one. Under 
that regime he had but two alternatives ; he was reduced either to fuffer 
patiently a great proportion of his grain to be thrown to the dunghill in 
the itraw, or fubmit to_be little better than a flave to his barn-men, who, 
after all, would frequently make bad work in fpite of his utmoft affidui- 
ty. His barns, too, being always open, were much expofed to the pil- 
ferings of difhonefty ; whereas, he can now have a ftack thrafhed in the 
moft perfeét ityle, and the grain drefled for market in a fingle day, without 
Jofing fight of his barn-door key. Ass to the pecuniary emolument derived 
from a well conftruéted thrafhing-mill, and which falls into the landlord’s 
pocket in the thape of additional rent, it may (when the mill is wrought 


by 
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by wind or water) he fairly elimated at § per cent. upon the corn thrafft- 
ed, after making full allowance for every expenfe of machinery, &c, &¢.5 
which, at the prefent prices of grain, affords an advance of 108. an acre 
upon lands of the firft quality. It is therefore to be hoped, that the 
Janded tntereit in Scotland will not let flip the opportunity that now of- 
fers, of rewarding the inventor of an implement which has contributed 
fo largely towards the advancement of rent in every arable diftri@. Be. 
fides which, it mutt afford them an additioral gratification to know, that 
the man they are rewarding, (now in hit g2d year), 

¢ Is one on whom the human yirtues wait, 

* And fair adorn him with their mildeft beams. ’——.2d Marck. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter quarter has pafled over without much ftorm; and farm 
eperations af every kind are confequently in a more forward ftate than 
has happened for fome years bygone at this period. ‘There have been 
few heavy falls of rain ; and the ground is therefore in a favourable {late 
for receiving the feed when the feafon arrives. The wheats have not 
fuffered much from the froft, as they have generally had a covering of 
{now when thefe were moft fevere. 

The markets for grain have been extremely dull, and on the decline ; 
and confiderably more than one half of the quantity is ftill on hand. 
Thefe circumittances, joined to the deficiency of the crop, mutt be a fe- 
ricus matter to the corn farmer, who has lately rented land, The pru- 
dence of fpeculations in that article that have been lately entered into, 
efpecially where the fojl is not of a fuperior quality, or has no local ad- 
vantages, begins to be more and more doubted, by reflecting, fkiltul, a- 
griculturifts ; and the time may foon arrive, when proprietors of jand 
can determine whether it is wife to prefer the forward unikilled {pecula- 
tor at the higheft rack-rent, to the fober and experienced tenaat on lefs 
extravagant terms, ‘There is not the fmallelt doubt, but {uch farmers 
as have entered into fpeculations of this kind lately, wall tind a deficien- 
cy when fettling their accounts of lalt crop, Few of the beft wheat 
farms will average above 7 or 8 bolls per acre, worth from 32s. to 36s. 
per boll, and other grains nearly deficient in proportion, It muft there- 
tore be evident, that Tuch returns will not balance weil with ql. or 5). 
per acre, (the rent at which feveral farms have been lately let), and the 
heavy expenfes and unfair burdens to which farmers are now fu! ject. 
Notwithftanding of thefe cireumftances, however problematical it may 
appear, land rent is ftill on the rife; aud the number of candidates as 
great as at any former period, 

The ftock-farmer has been more fortunate than his brother of » + 
plough, ‘Turnips have paid better than for fome years bypatis ood 
from 121. to gol, per acre have not unfrequently been made, Vat one 
are fcarce, and will not likely be lower in price ; 125, per fton- 
given, finking offal. “This county is, at prefent, deficient in cacis 
prices cannot therefore be expected to fall much for forme tm-. 

Subfeription papers have been prefented in the eaflern part o. 
eouuty, for the benglit of Mr Meikle, the inventor of the ths: 
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machine, that a mark of the eflimation in which agriculturifts hold that 
pfeful implement may be conferred on him ; and about 70 guineas have 
been fubfcribed. Very few farms of confiderable extent are now with- 
out thefe machines ; the advantages of them being univerfally acknow- 
fedged. ——-3d March. 
, Letter from Falkirk, 3¢ March. 

‘ Tye winter, upon the whole, has been open and mild; the early 

art of it particularly fo; and the frofts that have lately taken place, 

we been always accompanied with a complete covering of fnow. The 
gutumn wheats, therefore, have hitherto encountered ng agverfe cir 
eumftances, and are, confequently, looking healthy and yigargus ; {-!- 
dom have they been obferved further advanced, or thicker on the ground 
at this feafon. The ufual period of their fevereft trials, however, only 
yet approaches. It would, therefore, be premature to calculate on their 
prefent fine appearance. Young graffes are alfo promifing. Although 
winter ploughing, from the circumftances pointed out, is advanced as far 
as could be wifhed for ; and we have had froft long enough continued, for 
the important operation of getting dung carted out, where the neceflary 
exertions have not beén neglected ; we are, neverthelefs, become ex- 
tremely anxious for dry weather, as the ground is at prefent very wet, 
and cannot be fit for feed-work for feveral weeks, even under the moft 
favourable circumftances ; of which, there is, at prefent, no immediate 
profpe. 

¢ This Rate of things muft now, under every poffible exertion, of ne- 
ceffity throw the different {pring operations clole upon each other ; and, 
unlefs the weather becomes immediately favourable, the whole will be 
thrown late. Not a handfel of {pring corn of any kind, it is believed, 
has yet been fown in this diftri@. The opinion given in laft report, of the 
abundance of our crops (wheat excepted), appears to have been more 
correét than was generally thought at that period ; and js borne out by 
a pretty fure teft—the ftate of prices, which have beer, though very 
gradually, yet fteadily falling during the winter; and this appearance 
in the markets, ftill, though rather unexpeétedly, continues. In con- 
tradiGtion, however, to the {uppofed deficiency of the wheat crop, fales 
of that article are very dull, from 35s. to 428. per boll Linlithgow ftand- 
ard meafure. Neverthelefs, the public have, at leaft as yet, reaped little 
benefit from the fall, asthe quartern loaf wheaten fells at rclent here 
at 16d., houfehold at 134.° By the affize table, the quartern loaf 
wheaten, at 16d., gives the price of wheat nearly 64s. per boll (cor- 
reGtly 4 bufhels), including the allowance made to the baker, which was, 
at the time of making the table, about 6s, ; and ought now, probably, 
to be ten or twelve; but even, at that rate, the price of bread feems to 
have little affinity to that of wheat, allowing alfo a proportion of old 
or foreign for a mixture, Barley and beans are, from 28s. to 348. per 
boll Stirlingthire meafure. Oatmeal 194. per peck, Fodder is plenty ; 
hay rod. per ftone. Much money will in all probability be loft, by thofe 
who fpeculated in this article laft feafon, and ftacked it. Grafs.parks in 
this teighbourhood are not yet let. A fall is looked for, owing to the 
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exorbitant price, and great difficulty of procuring lean cattle to ftock 
them. Grazing muft indeed, this feafon, be a hazardous bufinefs to 
meddle with ; for, unlefs butcher markets run to an unprecedented height 
during fummer and autumn, loffes are likely to attend the undertaking. 
At all events, confiderable rifks mutt be run; as extravagant prices nes 
eeffarily diminifh ordinary confumption ; and fat cattle, although in reali- 
ty lefs abundant than ufual; may become a heavy article; from the dimi- 
nifhed demand, and inability of the great body of the people to purchafe 
at prices, which would merely give a fair living profit to thofe engaged 
in the bufinefs, but who muft neceffarily, within a certain time, get clear 
handed.” . e 
_ Dumbartonshire Quarterly Report. 

_ Tue weather, during laft quarter, has been, on the whole, very foft j 
but, as winter ploughing is not much in ufe here, that important opera- 
tion is more backward than lait year, Indeed, no {pring work is yet 
done ; the laft ten days having had rain and {now almott conttantly in 
fucceffion. 

Butcher meat of all kinds keeps up in price; but the markets for 
grain have been falling gradually. The crop of lait year in this diftri@ 
turns out equal to an average, in quantity and quality ; and though the 
wheat has been found foft from the wet harveft; yet there is little or no 
damage fuftained from fprouting : therefore; the weather, on the eaft 
coaft of Scotland; muft have been worfe than it was here at that period. 

The permiffion to diftil from grain in Ireland, may bé expected to 
quicken the markets for that article; though the policy of the meafure 
is not quite unebjeCtionables If Britain wants grain, that permiffion is 
injudicious ; but if not, then our own diftilleries fhould be left at liber- 
ty; and no licenfes fhould be granted to import corn from France. But 
even thefe are queftions of leffer importance, being temporary in their 
nature. The prefent crifis fhould teach us a more important leflon. 
For, while the fertile plains of England are left uncultivated; on ac- 
eount of old injudicious laws, we are obliged to fupport th! avewed 
fyitem of our hereditary enemy, and give our gold for his ¢orn, to keep 
our people from ftarving. It is time that our eyes were opened to the 
advantages withjn out reach, which we blindly facrifice: for no man of 
fenfe doubts, but, if there was the fame fcope for fill, capital and in- 
duttry in agriculturey that there is in commerce, this country could fup- 
port a much larger population than jt contains at prefeat.—3d March. 

_  Bast-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Sixce the date of last report, the weather has, in general, been fa- 
Yourable for executing field labour; and, with the exception of two 
snow storms, in January and February, which were not of long con- 
tinuanee, no circumstance occurred which could be considered as an 
obstacle to the operations of the farmer. ‘There has been less raia 
this quarter than usually falls ; but, as thé consequences of the exces- 
five humidity of autumn are not yet removed, it will be some time 
before the wet soils are fit for the harrowing process. On those of a 
@Ferent description, a good deal of wheat was sown in the second 
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week of February, and some even last week, though probably little 
more will be hazarded. The winter sown wheats have, in general, 
an unpromising aspect; and many fields seem imperfectly plauted. 

Turnips continue in a fresh state, except a few which were sown 
before the customary period; and the season having, on the whole, 
been an open and a mild one, the full advantages accruing from this 
valuable root will almost, in every case, be completely obtained. 
Perhaps the farmers of this cottnty were at no time better paid by 
turnips, than in the current year; and much they stood in need of 
an extraordinary return from some one or other article, as seldom 
have smaller advantages been received from a wheat crop. Turnips, 
however, are but a partial article of culture in this district ; whereas 
wheat is cultivated extensively almost in every part of it. On these 
accounts, the benefit of turnips mast be considered as confined to a 
few ; whereas the loss from wheat is general and universal. 

The grain market of this county has been fully supplied through 
the winter quarter; and it will always be so, even in the most ad- 
verse years, while the demand is restricted to the consumption within 
its bounds, and to furnishing a partial supply for the wants of the 
metropolis. In no season, within remembrance, has less grain been. 
purchased at the sea-ports; and, of course, nearly the whole of the 
disposeable produce has been vended in the market of Haddington. 
Prices, of course, especially those of Wheat, have varied very much. 
At this time the price of Wheat is from 25s. to 47s.—Barley 28s. to 


$2s.—Oats 20s. to 26s.—-Those for seed 28s.—-Peas and Beans 25s. 


to 30s. If distillation from grain had been permitted, one half of 
the wheat of this county would probably have been consumed in that 
way, so much of it being unfit for any other purpose. 

As an increased and increasing attention to the feeding of cattle 
and sheep prevails in the district, the butcher-market has been re- 
yularly supplied through the quarter with excellent beef and mut- 
ton, though at prices higher than the customary rates. A good 
many early lambs have also been reared and fed for the Edinburgh 
market, this season, particularly by George Rennie, Esq. of Fantas- 
sey, who has furnished a weekly supply of the best quality for that 
market since the middle of January—a period eaflier than that ar- 


_ ticle has hitherto been presented for sale in this country. 


At a General Meeting of the county, on the 26th December, a letter 
was read by the Earl of Haddington, addressed to him by Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. ‘This etter recommended the case of Mr Meikle, in- 
ventor of the Thrashing-machine, to the consideration of landed proe- 
prietors and farmers. The meeting, after reasoning upon the subject, 
resolved to open a subscription, under the sanction of the county, a- 
mongst the Proprietors and Farmets of land ; and appointed a commit- 
tee for carrying their resolutions into execution. ‘The subscription was 
soon set agoing, and has obtained the most liberal support from Farm- 
ers in every quarter. There is no doubt but that Proprietors will, in 
due time, give an’ ample support to the subscription, as their interest 
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has confessed]y been much more benefited by the invention, than that 
ef the Tenantry. Itis understood that subscription papers have been 
sent to the Lord Lieutenants, and Conveners of all the corn counties 
of Scotland, with a request to lay them before the Gentlemen of the 
several counties, at their annual meeting in April; when, assuredly, 
the case of an individual, who has benefited Agricultute so much, 
will not fail to receive that attention which is due to it, and which 
has already been displayed by a great number of individuals in dif- 
ferent Scotish counties. Several subscription-papers have also been 
circulated in England ; and, it is stated with pleasure, that the Agri- 
culturists of that country are well disposed to reward the inventor of 
a machine, which, on all hands, is acknowledged to be the most effi- 
cient instrument ever used, for executing the arduous task of sepa- 
rating corn from the straw ;—therefore, as of the frst importance to 
every Corn Farmer.——3d March. 

P. S.—Since the above was written, an unfavourable change of 
weather has occurred. For several days past, a good deal of soft 
snow and rain have fallen, and placed all the clay lands in such a 
state as must necessarily cause a late seed-time, even supposing the 
weather was soon amended, of which at this time there is not the 
slightest prospect. 10th March. 

ENGLAND. 
Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

From the date of last report to the middle of January, the season 
was remarkably mild ;—vegetation unusually forward, particularly in 
the turnip crop, which the a began to think he should not be able 
to get off in time for sowing his spring corn, A sudden and severe 
frost, however, soon relieved his fears on that head ; for, in less than 
a fortnight, it was discovered that the turnips were materially in- 
jured,—a more general rot having taken place amongst them than 
known for several years past. The almost total destruction of 
this great, and apparently valuable, crop, has made a serious dif- 
ference in the value of lean stock of every description, which, at the 
early part of the season, were getting to an unprecedented high price. 
The grazier is now under the necessity of either sending his cattle 
and sheep to market, or keeping them on artificial food. Hay has 
advanced in price—Is. Gd. to 2s, p. cwt. Ordinary Barley (of which 
a great portion of last crop is in the hand of the grower) will now 
be mealed for feeding cattle. The growing crop of wheat (previ- 
ous to the frost) look’d healthy, with a strong and full plant. Little 
field-work has been executed for this fortnight past; and, from the 
present appearance, or state of the weather, spring-seeding ts likely 
to be thrown very backward. ‘The prices cf grain have beea 
declining for some time. At Lyzn (which is our principal Cora 
market) Wheat has fallen Gs. a. 8s, p. qr.—Barley 10s. a. 12s.— 
White Peas 24s. a. $Us.—and Oats 10s. a. 12s. since November. 
Butcher meat continues pretty steady in price.---Beef @s. Od. to Os. 4d. 
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p. stone of 14 Tib.—Mutton 74d. to 8d.—Veal 7d. to 8d.—Pork 8d. 
to 84d. g. lib. ——-27th Feb. 
Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 

Notwithstanding the great loss and damage in grain, from the un- 
favourable state of the weather during the last harvest, the markets 
have been much more amply supplied with good articles of that 
kind, than could have been expected. This could not have been 
the case, without very considerable importations of foreign grain, 
particularly Wheat and Oats, of the best quality, which is suffici- 
ently evinced by the superiority of their prices, on sale, over those of 
eur own growth. Hence the loss and damage, above stated, may be 
very fairly asserted to be exclusively at the expense of the British 
farmer. But the fashion of the times is to assist foreigners at any 
tate; and leave Britons to shift for themselves as.well as they can, 
under all discouragements. Most of the samples of Wheat, Barley, 
and Oats, are so soft and damp as to be unsaleable, except at very 
inferior prices. Indeed, Oats are so low in some districts, more par- 
ticularly in tliose where that useful species of grain is principally cul- 
tivated, _ they can by no means pay the expenses of growing 
them. Large quantities have actually been sold as low as from 15s. 
to 18s. p. quarter, though the quality could not be considered as bad. 
This is certainly not the time to encourage foreign agriculture, and 
depress our own. Wheat is at all prices, from 7s. to 15s.-—Barley 
from 35, to 6s.—Oats from 2s. td 10s.—Rye 6s.—and Beans 7s. 
p- bushel of Winchester. 

_ The early part of winter was favourable for ploughing, &c.; but; 
latterly, the frost has been severe, and of long continuance.—Tami 
are much injured, except the Ruta Baga—the superiority of which 
in every respétt if so apparént, as to threaten the total disuse of the 
éther sorts in many parts of the county. 

Some of the growing Wheats look vigorous and healthy ;—many 
others, from /ate sowing, will probably be much injured by the frosts 
in the very first and tenderest stage of their growth —Séeds are pro- 
inising.—Forage of all sorts is in tolerable plenty —Hay about 5i. 

. ton. 

Cattle, both fat and lean, are selling at uncommonly high prices. 
—Sheep and Pigs are dearer than ever known; unless in times of 
famine.—Horses of all kinds are scarce and dear, which need not 
éxcite wonder, as a foreign slaughterhouse seems regularly appointed 
for these animals. | en te, ° 

Beef is from 9d>to Is. p. lib\—Mutton and Pork at 9d.—and Veal 
About 10d. p. lib —Wool of all sorts is high, and appears still ad- 
vancing in value ; the manufacture of that article being now better 
than for some, years past. 

Plax and Rape-seeds ate selling at tolerable prices ; but not so dear 
as expected by some. The growers of Flax offer very high prices 
for land in good order ;—some as high as 15/. p. acre :—the grower 
to’ find the seed, and take all risk.—~-28th Fed. 
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Letter from Wales, Feb. 28. 

¢ Tam very glad to hear that a subscription is set agoing for Mr 
Meikle ; and if I can do any thing to forward it, you shall soon hear 
from me ; but the thrashing-mill here is quite a new thing, and only 
beginning to creep in. I am much pleased with mine, which was 
the first in this neighbourhood erected by a farmer; and I consider 
it to be as good, and on is simple a construction, as any in this part. 
Indeed, I cannot reckon more than seven mills within ten miles of me. 
The three first put up in this county, were for gentlemen of fortune, 
and constructed at a great expense; but they are now laid aside as 
useless. Thrashing-mills have still many enemies here, although 
there is no fear but time will bring them into general use. 

‘ In this part, we have experienced a favourable winter; not a day’s 
hinderante since wheat-seed commenced, till the middle of January. 
At that time, the growing wheats had a fine appearance; but frost 
having set in, and continued for three weeks, I fear the weather has 
been too severe for them, as they look worse and worse every day 
since the frost went off; and, on all the best lands, that is, the 
soils inclined to clays the plants have nearly disappeared, which 
alarms us very much. Field-work, in general, is in a forward state 5 
but, at present, the ground is too wet for the seed process. Our corti: 
markets have kept steady through the winter; and, owing to the 
high price of wheat, barley sold readily, a great part of it having 
been ground for bread. At one time, there was every appear- 
ance of a scarcity of wheat before next harvest in this part. How- 
ever, the alarm has gone off; and, within the last fortnight, wheat 
seems to pour in upon us from all quarters,—every seaport on this 
side of the Bristol channel being full of it, though the price does 
not seem much affected. The wheat crop here is greatly deficient 
as to quantity: but the quality is better than any that has as yet 
been imported. ‘The general prices have been—Wheat from 38s. 
to 42s. for 168 lib.; Barley from 16s. to 18s. per bushel of 21 
gallons; Oats from 12s. to 16s. of our bushel, or about 4 Winches- 
ters; Peas from 16s. to 18s. for 21 gallons, but few of them to be 
sold. Butcher-meat high—Beef and Mutton from 8d. to 10d. per 
lib.; Pigs for bacon, weighed whole, 74d. to 8d. per pound. Lean 
cattle and sheep are in demand, and fetch great prices. ‘The turnips 
did not prove good ; and what is left of them have saffered much by 
the frost. The rick-yards are looking thin, not being bulky at first ; 
but we have, in general, a good stock of hay. There is a great 
complaint that sheep, on all the wet soils, are rotten; and muclr 
Oss is already sustained. ” 


Wiltshire Report: 


Mvcu alarm prevails concerning many extensive tracts of wheat, 
which, it is feared, will not recover from the injurious effects of the late 
_severe frosts: indeed, in many fields, scarcely the vestige of verdure 
ean be observed: yet, frem the hope of recovery, most of the farm- 
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ers are determined to avoid ploughing them up; and have resolved 
to plant potatoes on a large scale, in order to avert, as much as pose 
sible, the dreaded consequences of a failure in the wheat crops. 

Itis, however, to be observed, that the early sown crops are those 
which are most affected ; and this circumstance may proceed from 
the very forward state to which the mildness of the season (previous 
to the late severe weather) had brought them. Several experienced 
agriculturists, however, are of opinion, that most of the wheats will 
revive, especially those which had not been fed off by sheep; as, 
where this has not been done, the roots are firm, though the blade is 
withered. 

Potatoes are now coming in from the reserves, and prove as good 
in quality as they are abundant in quantity. The weather is again 
unusually mild; and as the stock of hay on hand is large for the 
time of year, it may reasonably be calculated upon, that there will 
be no want of that article, should even the next season’s growth 
prove defective. Feb. 28. 

Letter from a Gentleman in Cumberland, March 2. 

‘ Tue month of August was extremely wet: the fall of rain was 
7.386, being the greatest quantity that has fallen in one month for 
several years past. Much late sown grass was damaged; and, in 
low marshy situations, a considerable quantity was not harvested. In 
the beginning of Septémber, the weather was dry for a week ; the re- 
maining part of the month being tolerably fine, till the 18th, when 
there occurred the highest flood ever remembered. More damage 
was perhaps sustained by it, than by all the floods which have taken 
place for forty years past,—whole fields of corn having been swept 
away at once, and either totally lost to the proprietors, or so much 
damaged as to be comparatively of little value. Ten or twelve coun- 
ty bridges were destroyed. Two inches and a half of rain, the great- 
est quantity ever known to fall at one time, in the central part of 
this county, fell in less than twenty-four hours. October and No- 
vember, however, proved remarkably dry, and wheat was sown un- 
der favourable circumstances. In fifteen days, during December, 
the fall of rain was 4.481. The whole amount of frosty days did 
not exceed twenty, which chiefly occurred during January and 
February. Wheat in general was imperfectly secured, and many 
indifferent samples are shown. Oats are good and abundant. Bar- 
ley, as well as wheat, is much short of an average crop. Potatoes, 
in several parts of the county, are abundant; but many acres in the 
vicinity of Whitehaven were almost wholly destroyed by the grub- 
Turnips are indifferent. Prices—Wheat 12s.; Oats 3s. $d.; Bar- 
ley 6s. per Winchester bushel. Stall-fed cattle 10 per cent. higher 

than last year; Lean stock 20 per cent.; Swine and Pigs 30 per 
cent.; Horses, in many instances, 25 and 30 per cent. Spring 
wheat (Trificum @stivum), whether imported or grown in this coun- 
ty, has answered extremely ill in general. In some cases it was not 
@hrashed ; m others it scarcely returned the seed. Ia na ng 
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that I have heard of, did the produce exceed 27 Winchster bushels 
per statute acre. In many cases, even when the crop was tolerable, 
occasioned in part by neglect of pickling, one third was useless, in 
consequence of smut. ‘The best crop was grown on land intended 
for oats, from lea—soil light sandy loam, with a top-dressing of sea 
sand, 50 cart loads to the acre. In general, it succeeds best after 
turnip. At the same time, no doubt can be entertained, that a 
lea furrow, with any kind of top-dressing, would answer well. This 
sort of wheat requires fresh ground ; and has answered well on fal- 
low. Though the writer lost considerably last year, he feels de- 
termined to make some more trials, before he wholly condemns its 
culture. _ J. C. Curwen, Esq. intends wholly to desist sowing it 
Not one good crop of it on strong soils can be heard of. 

‘ The large extracts you made from the Report of Mr Curwen to 
the Workington Society, for 1808, and your engagement to make 
ample use of the Report for 1809, in the present Number, confirms 
the opinion I have long entertained, that county reporters cannot 
render a more essential service to agriculture than by the adop- 
tion of a similar plan in their reports. Who, that reflects upon the 
exertions of a Culley, a Collings, a Mason, does not feel new incite- 
ment to attention, care and application? Are not the living exam- 
ples of those who, by successful draining, irrigation, correct rotation, 
&c. have extended the knowledge of agriculture, more powerful al- 
lurements to vigorous exertion, than the most elaborate scientific de- 
tail of the theory and practice of agriculture, whether emanating from 
the pen of a doctor of physic, or an advocate in law? If you think 
fit to adopt the plan, may every writer of such Reports remember 
Amicus Socrates, Amicus Plato, sed magis Amica Veritas. 

* J. C. Curwen, Esq., of whose improvements and exertions I intend 
giving you as concise and comprehensive an account as the limits of this 
paper will allow, occupies 520 acres at the Schoose; 200 acres at Moor 
Close ; and he has lately added 80 acres more. His crop of wheat 
this year sown, is 370 or $80 acres. His proximity to Workington 
enables him to sow so much, combined with some new enclosures 
which he pared and burned last summer. The extirpation of docks, 
couch-grass and ox-eyed daisy, has occupied a very considerable 
share of the attention of that gentleman. The number of seeds pro- 
duced by one dock, was 52,000. He has procured 700 carts of ve- 
getable mould, by mixing twitch-grass with hot lime; thus making 
his enemy a friend. The leading causes for his using the drill are, to 
clean the ground more effectually ;—to prevent the grain from lodg- 
ing ;—to encodrage the growth of clover by a more open current of 
air; and by sowing it later than can be done under the broad-cast sys- 
tem, which prevents any injury from frosts. During the last five or six 
years, he has drained 6700 roods, or nearly ; which has cost him be- 
twixt 2000/. and 3000/. In consequence of deep ploughing, he pro- 
cured 8000 cart-loads of stones, which saved nearly half the expense 
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he would otherwise have incurred in filling his drains. Deep plough. 
ing, fourteen inches in many cases, he considers to have answered 
well: at the same time, it requires many well conducted experiments 
to form just conclusions on so contested a point. Mr Curwen has 
lately made pyramidal heaps of cow and horse-dung, mixed alter. 
nately, which he has covered with earth, taken from the ditches, 
headlands, &c. He always covers his dung deep, to prevent evapo- 
ration. At present, he is saturating his composts with the urine from 
his cattle and horses, and the cozings from the dunghill, by means of 
pumps, &c. Lime he uses on clover after its first cutting, and for 
composts. Schistus and lime he has used with advantage; but not 
very lately. Gypsum produced no valuable effects; of course he 
has ceased using it. He endeavours to have all his winter fallows 
ploughed before Christmas, and sown as early as the season and o- 
ther circumstances will allow. His green crops are sown and plant 
ed nearly one foot and a half wider than the general mode ; in some 
cases, two feet; and as he finds the first day’s exhalation from plough- 
ing is in the proportion of 950 lib. of water per hour on an acre, and the 
second day’s exhal.tion decreases one third, he is induced to continue 
aration, which he can more effectually do by means of large stitches, 
during the growth of his green crops. He is at present cautious in the 
selection cf his seed. His remark on his former error in sowing seed 
without selection, is not unworthy the attention of our greatest phi- 
losophers : and may every meniber of his Society regard it. “ Hav- 
ing laid it down as a rule, from which I hope I shall never depart, 
to speak not only the plain truth, but all the truth, whether it re. 
gards my own operations cr those of others, I rely on its disarming 
any feeling of displeasure in cases of censure. Something is gained 
by making my errors seryiceable to the public, as well as those I 
may witness elsewhere.” Vide Rep. 1808, p. 94. 

‘ Carrots, cabhages, rape, Swedish and common turnips, are the 
green crops generally sown; the thousand-headed cabbage, and root 
of scarcity (Aholerabi), he has tried on a more limited scale ; but they 
have not equalled his expectations. His tares and beans have not 
succeeded well, occasioned either by the season, or want of cleanness 
in the preparation. His crops of cabbages, of carrots, and of tur- 
nips, haye in some cases been very great: 354 tons cabbages; 15 
tons of carrots, tops and roots; 30 tons of turnips; 23 tons clover. 
He considers one acre soiled, equal to seven depastured, in his Re- 
port for 1807. It may be doubted, from Mr Swinburn’s account, 
whose veracity Mr-Curwen attests, whether one acre soiled equals 
four depastured. If one cow eats twelve stone of clover per day, 
(no very great quantity, since Mr Swinburn’s cow ate sixteen), it will 
require thirteen acres of clover to support thirty cows, allowing the 
clover to be twenty tons per acre. It may be left to the knowledge 
of graziers, whether land under proper management, of four times 
that extent, viz. fifty-two acres, would not support the same stock. 
They have pastures in Lincolnshire which will depasture two cows 
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to the acre. He allows 5 lib. of carrots to each horse per day, and 
finds his horses improve with cut straw and steamed potatoes, pro- 
vided too great a quantity is not given at once. ‘The milch cows are 
allowed 4 lib. of otl-cake, with cut straw boiled, which increases the 
quantity and quality of the milk. Every one who has considered 
the national bad effects produced by such a superabundance of horses, 
must be pleased to hear of Mr Curwen introducing oxen so extensively. 
He has thirty at present. It would afford me great pleasure to see 
that gentleman making a sufficient number of accurately conducted 
experiments to prove which of the varieties of wheat answer best on 
his soil. His fortune and situation enable him to do it better than 
any in this county ; and surely it would not discredit the President 
of such a society. Long and earnestly have I wished the breeding 
mania, as some term it, had seized him :—the short-horned breed 
would have been then imported in their purity; and his liberality 
would have induced him not to confine them to himself. I am sorry 
monopoly prevails so much amongst our breeders : it will cease when 
sentiments of genuine philanthropy actuate their conduct. Mr Cur 

wen has ceased using molasses for rearing and fattening calves. Lam 
sorry he secured grain regularly on the sabbath during last harvest, 
as his example and precept will be considered as a sufficient reason 
with his tenants and dependants. _ If it is justifiable to secure grain 
on a Sunday, in a ticklish season, who can disprove the propriety of 
sowing on. that day, since every one allows the success of a crop de- 
pends more on the season of sowing, than any other process belong- 
ing to its culture? In general, too, more injury is done by precipi- 
tancy than by tardiness, during hay and corn harvest. In a word, 
may Cumberland long continue to enjoy the example of Mr Curwen’s 
spirited exertions :—miay no false prejudice be formed by its farmers : 
—may the Workington Agricultural Society, whilst it has truth for 
its basis, and public utility for its end, enjoy the blessing which qui 

vered on the dying lips of that honour to human nature, Father Paul, 
Esto perpetua.? 

Letter from London, 5th March. 

‘ Tue charaGter of crop 180g was reprefented, by the moft intelli- 
gent agriculturifts in every part of Great Britain, as being unproduc- 
tive, efpecially in the articles of bread corn. The deficient qualities 
and diminifhed quantities, and confequent high prices of wheat which 
appeared at this market after harveft, attraéted the attention of the foe 
reign merchants ; and they foon devifed means of obtaining fupplies 
from the enemy’s coafts, ‘Their activity has already had the effe& 
to introduce into this port, fince the date of our laft in the end of 
November, no lefs than 220,348 quarters of wheat, chiefly from the 
ports of France, Holland, and Flanders ; a quantity within 8785 quar- 
ters of the whole arrivals of British wheat at this market in the year 
1809, and equal to more than a half of both the Englifh and foreign 
wheats entered inwards during the above period. 

¢ Thefe large furcign fupplies have certainly checked the tendency to 
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higher prices during winter ; and have drawn hither buyers from all parts 
of the inland as well as coafting counties, who require fuperior qua. 
lities to work off their own inferior and damp defcriptions of wheat. 
The recent reftriGtive decrees of France may for fome time deprive us of 
further fupplics from the Continent ; but, as our relations with the A. 
merican States feem to aflume a pacific appearance, we may expect to 
derive, from thence, fome confiderable quantities of flour in the courfe 
of the fummer. . 

€ The changeable weather during the winter months, having almok 
entirely deftroyed the turnip crop, and many other hardy plants, ferious 
appreheafions for the fate of the early-fown wheats in fome counties are 
entertained ; but, as the {pring fets in favourably, it is to be hoped any 
partial injury may be repaired by freth feeding. The article of barley 
came to hand of fuch ordinary quality in general after harveft, that the 
beft malting kinds obtained high prices; but, as the fupplies increafed, 
the prices declined, and are now 10s. per quarter lower than at that pe- 
riod ; while the damp and ordinary forts have fallen ftill more, and are 
almoft unfaleable. All the other kinds of {pring corn are cheaper than 
they were three months ago, and are in great abundance here. Wheat 
alone is dearer, and that only 3s. to 4s. per quarter. 

« The long contefled queftion of diftillation feems at length fettled to 
continue on fugar in Great Britain, and to work from corn in Ireland. 
‘The only folid argument for that arrangement feems to be, the fecarity 
of the revenue; for although the fifter kingdom had an,abundant growth 
of oats, the quality is no better than our own; and that is the worft we 
have known for many years patt. 

* State of London Markets, Monday, March 5. 
Wheat, English, White . - 105s. 110s. 115s. p. quarter. 
—— Do. Red - - 94s. 96s. 102s. 
Scotch, &c. - - «= 908 95s. 
Dantzig, &c. - 108s. 115s. 117s, 
Brabant & French 92s. 98s. 105s. 
Barley, Malting : - 40s. 44s. 47s. 
. Grinding re 28s. 36s, 
Beans, Small . 52s. 55s. 56s. 
Large - - 36s. 40s. 43s. 
Peas, Boilers - ° 68s. 7@s. 
Nonboilers and Grey 48s. 52s. 55s. 
Oats, Potatoe - 33s. 35s. 37s. 
—— Poland - . 28s. 30s. 33s, 
Feed - : 25s. 27s. 29s. 
Flour, English & French - 85s. 88s. 90s. 
—— American, p. Barrel of 196 lib. 56s. 58s. 
Tares, Spring - - - ° 8s. to 10s. per bushel. 
Pat Cattle in Smithfield Market, 5s. 2d. to 6s. 2d. p, stone of 8 lib. 
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OBITUARY. 

Died lately, at Amisfield Mains, near Haddington, Mr Writ1am 
Bropie; a most respectable and extensive farmer, well known in 
many parts of the kingdom. 

When recording the death of Mr Brodie, we are in duty bound to 
detail some particulars of his life, and to mention a few of the numer- 
ous improvements which ultimately caused him to be ranked amongst 
the first of his profession. Were these matters to pass unnoticed, our 
readers might, with truth, accuse us of unpardonable negligence. To 
save ourselves from such a charge, the following hasty sketch is drawn 
up;.and, whilst justice to the memory of the deceased is in that 
way attempted, the living may probably derive some benefit from 
a short account of this eminent agriculturist. 

Mr Brodie was born in 1739, and first known to us when he oc- 
cupied the farm of Bucknow, part of the estate of Leaston in East- 
Lothian. After disposing of the lease of that farm to the landlord 
for a valuable consideration, he entered to the large farm of Upper 
Keith, in the south-west corner of the same county; and soon dis- 
played a sample of those talents which latterly distinguished him 
above the great body of his contemporaries. ‘The lands of Keith, 
before his entrance, were in the hands of many small farmers, whose 
management was that of the old school; therefore need not be de- 
scribed in this place: Mr Brodie soon got the whole lands into 
shape—introduced in an extensive manner the drilled turnip hus- 
bandry, then only followed by a few people—improved his breed of 
sheep, or rather imported a new breed from Messrs Culleys and a- 
thers—reared early lambs in great numbers for the Edinburgh mar- 
ket—cultivated the best and most approved varieties of grain ;~— 
and, in short, obtained in a few years the character of a diligent and 
enterprising farmer with his neighbours, and every one acquainted 
with the nature and success of his various operations. 


Some years ago, Mr Brodie took a lease of the extensive and valu-- 


able farm of Amisfield Mains from the Earl of Wemyss, and subset the 
farm of Upper Keith to a near friend, who agreed to give him a con- 
siderable annual surplus rent. The farm of Amisfield Mains required 
just such a tenant as Mr Brodie,—most of it being in grass, and some 
not sown down in thevery best order, whilst little or any of the farm had 
been limed within the memory of man. Mr Brodie saw at one glance 
what was wanted; and, being amply provided with the means, immedi- 
ately set about the necessary improvements with vigour and judgment. 
He first built a new house for himself, with a number of cottages 
for his servants—repaired and enlarged the farm-yard or courtine— 
and made a new road across the farm, nearly one mile in length, in 
order that his various operations might be facilitated. With regard 
to his mode of culture, the plan was uniformly followed.out, of break- 
ing up the grass land, and seeding with oats in the first year. In the 
second year it was summer-fallowed ; to which lime was liberally 
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bestowed, often accompanied with dung. Upel part of the land, 
instead of haying plain fallow, he took a crop of tarnips ; -but with the 
crop of corn which succeeded, he was in the constant habit of sowing 
grass seeds. According to this plan, the whole of that extensive farm 
was brought into high condition, in a shorter period than could have 
been expected by the most sanguine agriculturist, though no doubt 
the amount of outlay thereby occasioned was very considerable. 

But our limits restrain us from enlarging upon these matters, not- 
withstanding of our extreme anxiety to do honour to the memory of 
aman, for whom, when in life, we entertained the most sincere re- 
spect. Suffice it to say, that the success of Mr Brodie furnishes a 
strong proof of what may be accomplished by a steady and diligent 
man. The writer of this article knew him well; and can safely s say, 
that, in activity and attention to business, he was exceeded by few 
people. In a word, his death causes a blank in society, which will 
not soon be filled up. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





‘Twe Observations of Mr Lawrie are rather tedious. We shall en- 
deavour, however, to present them to our readers in next Number; 
as also the Review of. Sir George Mackenzic’s Survey of the Agri- 
culture of Ross and Cromarty, 

We are obliged to the Gentleman who sent the Letter signed 
‘ Spectator ;’ and shall give it a place as soon as possible. 

A Letter on Lime, signed O. R. S. has been received; and is’ under 
consideration. 

The Draft and Description of a Thrashing Machine, sent by our 
respectable correspondent W. B. was intended for this Number, had 
not circumstances occurred which prevented us from finding room 
for it. _ In our next this article shal] not be neglected. 

The like notice may be given concerning a Report of the Couse 
about, ont eine Soldiers i in the Dwellinghouse of a Farmer. - 

ints concerning the proper Periods of sowing different Kinds 
oie will meet with insertion. es 
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